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: QO. these pages we show but a few of our 
1954 campaigns, to demonstrate how they opened the door to new 
building, expansion, rehabilitation and debt reduction for Lawson 
Associates clients last year. 





These representative campaigns give a few examples of the millions 
of dollars we raised in 1954 for elementary schools and school expansion, 
churches and church additions, parish high schools, diocesan needs, 
rehabilitation of buildings, hospitals, rectories, parish halls, auditoriums, 
convents and debt reduction. It is significant that the average gift devel- 
oped by Lawson Associates in Catholic single parish campaigns in 1954 
was more than $243. And in multi-parish appeals, such as diocesan cam- 
paigns, the average gift was over $118. 


But what do these figures — these campaigns — mean to you. 


They mean that 1955 can be the year which sees the solution of 
overcrowded conditions in your church or school, the repair of your roof, 
the construction of a suitable rectory, the establishment of a Catholic 





hospital in your community, or the construction of a Central Catholic 
High School. 


Yes, 1955 can be the year which sees your plans become reality — IF 
you take advantage of one of the most helpful cost-free offers ever made. 


OUR OFFER TO YOU 


Lawson Associates, the firm which year after year conducts more cam- 
paigns for Catholic causes than any other firm in the world, will be happy 
to analyze the fund-raising potential of your parish or institution. We 
will develop a step-by-step Plan of Campaign for an appeal in your 
behalf, and submit it in writing — all without cost or obligation — for 
your consideration. 


This study of your problem will be based on our experience in organiz- 
ing the laity of more than 2,400 Catholic parishes to work for the solu- 
tion of their common needs — and experience in countless other cam- 
paigns for Catholic hospitals, dioceses, schools, colleges and institutions 
of all kinds. 


Clip the coupon in this advertisenient for full information on our 
services, including Bernard H. Lawson’s stimulating new study of the 
Catholic fund-raising campaign which is just off the press. 
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OUR GOAL 
GRADE SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL EXPANSION 
St. Joseph Parish, Bradenton, Fla................00::0008 $65,000 
Most Holy Redeemer Parish, Sulphur Springs, Fla... $60,000 
Sacred Heart Parish, Homestead, Fla....................... $75,000 
St. Joseph Parish, Lakeland, Fla...................0:::00 $80,000 
St. Joseph Parish, Marion, Iowa....................0000:c00 $80,000 
Holy Rosary Parish, Jacksonville, Fla..................... $110,000 
St. Patrick Parish, Rolla, Mo..................:cc000ceeeeeeeee $50,000 
Sacred Heart Parish, Calumet, Mich....................... $75,000 
St. Peter’s Parish, The Dalles, Ore.....................0... $100,000 
St. Philip the Apostle Parish, East St. Louis, IIl....... $175,000 
St. Columbkille Parish, Dubuque, Iowa.................. $225,000 
St. Peter's Parish, Kirkwood, Mo......................006. $275,000 
CHURCHES AND CHURCH ADDITIONS 
Canadian Martyr’s Parish, Regina, Sask................. $30,000 
Our Lady of Lourdes Parish, Melbourne, Fla............. $60,000 
Our Lady of Lourdes Parish, Richmond, Va......... $100,000 
St. Vincent de Paul Parish, Weyburn, Sask............. $55,000 
Sacred Heart Parish, Regina, Sask.........0..0000.0000000. $120,000 
St. Cecilia Parish, Clearwater, Fla.................0000.0000. $100,000 
St. Anthony Parish, Charleston, W. Va................. $100,000 
Little Flower Parish, Regina, Sask......................... $120,000 
St. Patrick Parish, East St. Louis, IIl..............00.0..... $135,000 
Our Lady of Grace Parish, Minneapolis, Minn....... $225,000 
Assumption Parish, Jacksonville, Fla.....................$200,000 
PARISH HIGH SCHOOLS ° 
St. Ambrose Parish, Ironwood, Mich....................... $125,000 
St. Pascal Baylon Parish, St. Albans, N. Y............. $200,000 
DIOCESAN APPEALS 
I I Gc ccicsunenandstenenessnnsencinn $375,000 
Archdiocese of Winnipeg, Manitoba.................... $700,000 





ACHIEVED 


$67,997 
$72,981 
$78,091 
$92,000 
$100,316 
$103,493 
$108,762 
$114,027 
$178,000 
$178,613 
$305,168 
$361,759 


$45,137 

$73,525 
$104,898 
$117,496 
$121,707 
$125,692 
$155,221 
$212,500 
$215,310 
$312,638 
$385,833 


$154,976 
$370,000 


$462,000 
$871,706 





CHURCH AND SCHOOL OUR GOAL ACHIEVED 


St. Sebastian Parish, Bessemer, Mich..................... $100,000 $116,009 
St. Agnes Parish, Charleston, W. Va..................... $70,000 $161,982 
Our Lady of Lourdes Parish, Daytona Beach, Fla.....$100,000 $181,584 


REHABILITATION OF BUILDINGS 


Sacred Heart Cathedral, Richmond, Va................... $100,000 $135,597 
Sacred Heart Cathedral, Duluth, Minn................... $150,000 $145,884 
HOSPITALS 

Clement Atkinson Memorial, Coatesville, Pa......... $60,000 $94,000 
BO isin sicesesnssisansnnsoncinsenniernn $100,000 $106,285 
Be I I IN asic sisiiessicoveneccssnessstncsvensenies $700,000 $657,948 
DEBT REDUCTION 

St. John the Baptist Parish, Estevan, Sask............. $75,000 $91,663 
St. Matthew Parish, Jacksonville, Fla..................... $140,000 $185,115 
PARISH HALLS AND AUDITORIUMS 

Infant of Prague Parish, Jacksonville, N. C............. $75,000 $106,788 
Holy Family Parish, Miami, Fla............................. $150,000 $154,673 
Holy Cross Parish, Lynchburg, Va. ....................... $150,000 . $191,255 
CONVENTS 

St. Andrew's Parish, Lemay, St. Louis, Mo............. $200,000 $201,534 












Lawson Associates, Inc. 
Rockville Centre, New York 


C) Please send literature, including your new study, 
“The Catholic Funds Campaign’’. 
. Telephone me to arrange a consideration of my problem, 
Have your representative arrange a visit to me. 


I understand there is no obligation involved, 
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CARL MOSER CO. 


announces the 
Opening of 


new offices G showroom 
At 


Eleven East FORTY-SEVENTH StREET 
new YORK 17, n. y. 





Vestments Sacred Vessels Sculpture 
new VORK chicago 














INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOG Y 


Fourth Summer Session 
July 6 to August 3 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


An integrated course in spiritual theology and allicd subjects 
for the spiritual director offered to all priests and professed 
brothers by a staff of Dominican theologians. 


Limited accommodations for resident students. 


For information and prospectus of courses write to 


The Registrar, 

Institute of Spiritual Theology, 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 






























‘Look beneath 


the surface! as 















Human nature being what it is, people are often tempted to form snap 
judgments and reach erroneous conclusions based on superficial evidence. | 
The intriguing story of the discovery of X-rays provides an excellent example. 


The entire world was thrilled when, in 1896, Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen 
announced a discovery whereby all objects, regardless of density, could be 
rendered transparent to the human eye. He had demonstrated with his X-rays 
that he could see through a thousand-page book or a deck of cards. He 
opened a whole new world to medical science. 


But to some people—those who jump to conclusions based on superficial 
evidence—the startling news of Roentgen’s discovery was fraught with 





ominous overtones. In many instances the implications were humorous, for 
it is recorded that one English dealer in women’s apparel, not unmindful of 
public gullibility, immediately began advertising ‘X-ray-proof underclothing.” 

In our own country a New Jersey legislator introduced a bill “prohibiting the 

use of X-rays in opera glasses!” 


It is unfortunate that some who shop for fabrics for use in the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass permit themselves to be tempted with cut-price materials 
the quality of which is merely on the surface. They forget that bargain prices 
and surface appearance are no true gauges of quality. 


The SAFE way to buy fabrics for sacred vestures and altar draperies is to 
place your confidence in the name “ALLEN”. Allen fabrics are the finest 
liturgical materials woven anywhere in the world—and they are backed by 
an iron-clad guarantee of quality in which there are no loopholes. 


“The Liturgy Lives in the Weave”’ 
fe 
ALLEN SILK MILLS © 
+ a , 
AbLIiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. | 


**Buy American” 








Trade Mark Reg. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS @ DRAPERY FABRICS @ BANDINGS @ EMBLEMS 
If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 



































Tue Homitetic aNpD P:storaL Review (Monthly), Vol. LV, No. 6 (March, 1955). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office at 
New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879, Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 




















| 
| DESCLEE EDITIONS|[{iJ|GREGORIAN CHANT 
| 


| With Rhythmic Signs of Solesmes 
] AT LAST ...THE IDEAL GREGORIAN CHANT BOOK FOR YOUR CHOIR 
| 


LIBER BREVIOR 

An abridged LIBER USUALIS, this new 
Chant collection incorporates many features 
of that standard work while elimin: ating 
those not required by most choirs. 
CLUDES: 

Ordinary of the Mass 

Proper of the Time 

Proper of the Saints for the United States 
Votive Masses in Current Use 

Ordinary for Sunday Vespers 

Vespers of the Blessed Virgin 

Sunday Compline 

Various Chants for Benediction 


HHHHH HH * 


A Supplement of particular value contains 
the Graduals, Versicles of the Alleluias, and 
Tracts in the tones of Simple or Solemn 
Psalmody. 


No. 813 LIBER wae lear type, strong, thin paper, ribbon markers. 71/2 X 5 inches, 
i} 766 pages. Cloth ..... $4. Red or green morocco, gold edges . .. . .$12.50 
No. 814 GRADUALS, VERSICLES OF THE ALLEULUIA, AND TRACTS in the Tones of 
Simple or Solemn Psalmody. Extract from the Liber Brevior published separately. Paper, 
126 pages ....... $.85 


At your bookstore, or write: DESCLEE Co., Ine. 280 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
Publishers to the Holy See 

















The 1956 Parochial Mass and 


Announcement Book 


Pastors who read this announcement want to know only the contents toward 
judging its usefulness. Nothing better may speak for the book. 


® Schedule for 1956 (Devotions, Novenas, etc.) 
® Schedule for 1956 (Diocesan and Parish Collections) 


® Simple and Practical Method of Recording Mass reservations, 
Weddings, Funerals, Banns, **Pray For,’’ Devotions, Meetings 
and Activities, Collections, etc., Memos, Advance Reminders. 


® Special Pages for Holydays of Obligation, Unpaid Stipends, etc. 

e Pre-Scheduled for 1957 

@ Complete General Calendar for 1956 

® Pages for special notes. 
N. B. Its size (7'/. x 10) makes the book especially suitable for use in the pulpit. 
Pastors know that it is advantageous to obtain two copies, one for the rectory, 
one for the sacristy. 

$5.00. Two copies $9.00 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


N.B. Except for the information that this book is now ready for mailing, our 



































Important new services 


available to your church 


' from the world’s leading 


church fund-raising organization 











Now there are 12 different types of Wells fund- 
raising services. There is a Wells service par- 
ticularly suited to the specific needs of your 
church. The goals of your church... . the num- 
ber of its members and their ability to give 
... the “deadline” you set for reaching your 
paid-up objective—these and other factors help 
determine what type of fund-raising plan will 
best suit your church. Confer with Wells in 
an Analysis and Plan Meeting—at no obliga- 
tion to you—about these new features: 

Combined Funds Canvass. This unusual new 
Wells service enables a church to conduct a 
canvass for nominal capital needs and for an- 
nual budgets at the same time, with a single 
pledge from each member. This canvass is a 
speedy, efficient solution when a church needs 
to accomplish more than one objective! 

Double-the-Budget Canvass. This canvass, us- 
ing the famous Wells “Until Further Notice” 
pledge, has proved to be the highest type of 
creative fund-raising, in which “the need of 
the giver to give” can be emphasized most ef- 
fectively, and the giving standard attained be- 
comes the most permanent. 

Shorter-or-Longer Pledge Period. This new 
Wells feature gives your church a greater lati- 
tude than ever before. You benefit by exploring 
this subject with Wells. 





If your church has fewer than 90 giving fam- 
ilies, check the coupon for information about 
Wells’ SPECIAL FUND-RAISING PLAN 
FOR SMALL CHURCHES. 


Never before so flexible, so individual an approach 
to church fund-raising. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, Wells’ philosophy and methods can contribute 
to the advancement of your church. 


20% Higher Insured Objectives. Because of 
vast experience with all denominations every- 
where, Wells can now help a church set its 
sights higher than ever before—and bring about 
a new high standard of member participation. 

No Additional Charge for Insured Objectives. 
This is the new Wells policy for all canvasses, 
regardless of type or duration of pledge pay- 
ment period. Only Wells offers you such com- 
plete service, such assured results. 

At no obligation, you may have the facts 
about Wells services. Just check coupon. 


yes folic P Vib 4 walol. tT) 


CHURCH FUND-RAISING 





222 N. WELLS ST. @ CHICAGO 6G, ILL. @ CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 





Wells Organizations 

Suite 1031, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 

1 am interested in information about the following: 

[_] A Confidential Visit from a Wells representative 

[| A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 
(for churches with 90 or more giving families) 

[| Wells Small Church Fund-Raising Plan 
(for churches with fewer than 90 giving families) 

| | Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 
International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 
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St. John the Baptist Roman Catholic Church, Syracuse, New York. 


PREFERRED FOR BEAUTY 


AND INTEGRITY 


THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


American Seating church furnish- 
ings have earned a marked prefer- 
ence all over America. Architectu- 
ral woodwork, chancel furniture, 
and American Bodiform pews all 
exemplify the beauty and dignity, 
the integrity of craftsmanship and 
liturgical correctness which ac- 
count for this preference. 

You and your architect are in- 
vited to use our more than 65 years 
of successful experience whenever 
you plan to reseat, remodel, or 
build. Write to us in detail about 


your plans. 























Everything in School Furniture 


To be sure of getting highest quality 
school furniture at reasonable prices, 
ask us about American Universal 
Desks; Envoy Desks and Chairs with 
or without Tablet-Arm; Universal 
Tables; Bodiform Auditorium Chairs ; 
and American Seating Folding Chairs 
—which outnumber all others in 
church and school use. 


ctmezcan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN ® BRANCH OFFICES AND CISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHURCH, SCHOOL, AUDITORIUM, THEATRE, TRANSPORTATION, STADIUM SEATING, AN 





Che Cushion for the Cross on 
Gond Friday and its Location 


« 
Hd 


THE Memoriale Rituum (Til. V. Cap. I, and Cap. IT, ti) is very explicit in 
its directions as to how the cross is to be placed upon its pillow. 

There should be a rectangular carpet, on which a fine, violet cushion is 
to be placed and this covered with a white silk veil, edged with, or inter- 
woven with, violet, on which the cross is to rest while it is being kissed by 
the clergy and others. 

The precise place where this cushion, with its carpet and veil, is to be 
stationed to receive the cross is not more definitely stated, than the pre- 
scription that it be in front of the altar. Authors generally direct that 
the carpet be spread with its upper portion on the lowest step, then the 
cushion covered with the white veil rest on the carpet and against the 
lowest step. The rubric of the Memoriale Rituum presumes an inclined 
position for the cushion as it advises the use of cords to tie the cross to the 
cushion, if such precaution be necessary. 

In any case, the carpet, cushion and veil are definite official prescrip- 
tions, but their position in the sanctuary may vary with any disposition 
which satisfies the direction that they be anle altare. 

The pillow sets consists of a violet carpet edged with violet and gold 
braid, a soft pillow covered with violet silk and trimmed with violet and 
gold cords and tassels, a white silk veil edged with violet, and the crucifix 
which is a black cross with the composition corpus finished in natural 
colours. The pillow sets are shipped in a substantial cardboard box 
which will permit proper storage. They will last many years with very 
little care. (Crucifix 28”, carpet 34” 54”, pillow 24” X 36”.) 


$65.00 Complete $55.00 without crucifix 


Designed and manufactured by JOSEPH E. WILKINS 
5013 Wayne Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


Or, at your leading Church Goods Dealer. 
DESIGN PATENTED 
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SINE QUA NON... 


What makes a rea/ Catholic fund-raising success? Not 
just an adequate success but a truly distinguished one? 


When we refer to CCS campaigns as real successes, we 
mean more than attainment of a financial goal, important 
as that is. More important is that certain spiritual elan 
which is the sine qua non of a truly successful Catholic 
fund-raising success. 


Instead of talking about the great muméer of our suc- 
cesses,* we believe it would be of more value to you to 
know what to look for and what to expect from a fund- 
raising counsel. So we will try to tell you about CCS and 
the reasons its campaigns are distinguished successes. 


To begin with, CCS is an organization of Catholic lay- 
men. That makes a difference, regardless of claims to the 
contrary. Because CCS directors know and appreciate 
the purpose of their endeavors, they approach their work 
with a sense of zeal that is in itself a source of inspiration. 
They believe in the importance of what they are doing. 
And so they do it well. This personal equation is the first 
requisite for a successful Catholic fund-raising campaign. 
We will tell you another one soon. 


When you need fund-raising counsel, you can put your 
trust in Community Counselling Service. Write, wire or 
telephone collect for free consultation. 


* Our most recent was the Expansion Fund Campaign for D’Youville 
College, Buffalo, New York where the goal was $250,000 and we raised 
$271,000. 


Our Record of Real Catholic Successes is Unsurpassed 





COM MUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 


Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


= 


Albany: 90 State St. 


Albany 6-9530 Temple 2-1020 
Fairfield, Conn.: 44 Sherman Court 
Clearwater 9-2413 








OXford 5-1175 





Detroit: 776 Maccabees Bldg. 
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St. Philip the Apostle Church, Clifton, N. J. The Rev. T. J. Molloy, Pastor, Arthur Rigolo, Architect 





In this contemporary interior careful thought was given to stress the directness of design and 
simplicity of line for the various appointments. RAMBUSCH, under the direction of the pastor 
and architect, supplied the following appointments: marble High Altar, carved Rood group, 


side altar statues, tabernacles, crucifixes, candlesticks, Stations of the Cross, sanctuary lamp 


RAMBUSCH 


40 WEST 13th STREET, NEW YORK 11, 


clare Mole] Lit tuirel Mole 
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Christ’s Resurrection and Ours great field for the apostolate of the laity 


If Christ did not rise, neither shall we. Tf to bring back the lapsed, to help in the 
He did rise, so shall we. We, on this day return of the divided sects and to help the 
of celebrating the Resurrection of Christ, unfortunate churchless. 








For Priests only 


THE SACRED HEART 
RETREAT HOUSE 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 








Closed retreats of five and eight days 


First retreat begins evening of April 17, 1955 





For Schedule and Information Address: 


Rev. R. R. Goggin, S.J. 
AURIESVILLE, N. Y. 
Phone: Fonda 3-7381 Early requests appreciated. 

















Model 100AM “Arcadian” 


tHE Latest, Low-cost LITURGICAL BELL 
FOR THE CHURCH WITH A LIMITED BUDGET 


THE SCHULMERICH “Arcadian’”™*ANGELUS AND MASS BELL 


Now your church can AUTOMATICALLY ring the tradi- 
tional Angelus and Mass Calls with bell tones matching 
a 64% ton cast bell. Clock-control sounds the Angelus 
automatically 7 days a week, and provides a different 
Sunday and weekday schedule of Mass bells. 


Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell has push-button 
start, automatic stop. Manual-start-and-stop Funeral Toll 
bell included. Finger-touch striker switch permits sound- 
ing a swinging or tolling bell at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included at no extra cost. 

Learn how the “Arcadian” gives you far more for 
much less! Write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10C31A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


**" Arcadian”’ is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Judge Valente, Natural Law 
and Decency 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P.* 


1 = TRIAL of oleomargarine heir, 
Minot Frazier Jelke, III, began over 
two years ago in New York City. In 
Judge Francis Valente’s courtroom 
there were only forty-six seats, and so 
the sensation-hungry crowds could not 
be accommodated. The corridors out- 
side the courtroom were jammed with 
these curiosity-seekers, anxious to hear 
the worst about noted movie stars, 
prominent businessmen and _ show 
people. The press section held cor- 
respondents from as far away as Paris 
and London. Jelke was being tried on 
a nine-count indictment charging com- 
pulsory prostitution, living off the pro- 
ceeds of vice and conspiracy. 

A nineteen-year old girl was ready to 
testify that Jelke had compelled her to 
lead a life of moral degradation. Her 
attorney requested that the public and 
the press be barred from the Court in 
view of the age of the witness and the 
shameful character of her testimony. 
Judge Valente so ordered. He said that 
for weeks he had watched with uneasi- 
ness the publie anticipation of the lurid 
and salacious details about to be di- 
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vulged. ‘“Indiscriminate release of the 
obscene and. sordid details,” he de- 
clared, “. might well be a positive 
disservice to our youth.” The press 
protested frantically, but Valente re- 
affirmed his order. 


VALENTE’S RULING REVERSED 


As a result, the press had to rely on 
rumor and guesses in presenting news 
accounts of what happened in the court- 
room. The correspondents got informa- 
tion from the attorney for one of the 
unfortunate girls and also from the 
attorneys for Jelke. Obviously, these 
two accounts differed very radically. 
What was incontestable was that the 
nineteen-year old witness was involving 
a large number of prominent men as 
having been customers in this racket. 

Five newspapers and two newswire 
services brought action against the 
ruling of Judge Valente, arguing that 
he had violated the First Amendment 
which guarantees freedom of speech and 
press. Jelke appealed the decision on 
another ground, i.e., that State laws 
guaranteed a public trial. The Appel- 
late Division and, on Dec. 31, 1954, the 
highest court of the State, the Court of 
Appeals, agreed with Jelke and dis- 
agreed with the newspapers. 

The Court of Appeals said that the 
question of freedom of the press was 
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not involved, but that the defendant’s 
right to a public trial was the issue. 
The Court said that the newspapers had 
no special privilege to assert this right 
just because they happened to dis- 
seminate news about the trial or stood 
to profit by their coverage of the trial. 

While throwing out the newspaper's 
plea of freedom of the press, the Court 
nevertheless granted a new trial to 
Jelke, agreeing with him that his right 
to a public trial had been violated when 
Judge Valente barred public and press 
from the courtroom. 

It seems to me that this decision of 
the highest New York court shows how 
far the civil law, in matters involving 
obscenity and pornography, has de- 
parted from the natural law. There 
has been a breakdown of morals in 
contemporary society, and the Court, 
instead of holding high the standards 
of decency and morality, has chosen to 
rebuke a judge who has defended those 
standards. In the present state of the 
law it does seem that the courts, instead 
of judging according to a fixed moral 
code, will adjust their decisions to con- 
form to the sinking level of moral 
custom. 


THE DUTY OF OUR COURTS 
ON MATTERS OF DECENCY 


The Court of Appeals ruled that re- 
gardiess of the bad taste of some re- 
porting, judges may not “. . . take 
upon themselves the power to enforce 
their notions of public decency and 
morality at the sacrifice of basic rights 
guaranteed to the defendant by 
statute.” Here the Court was hedging. 
Judge Valente was not imposing his 
own private notions of decency on a 
case when he was trying to 
children from the filth that he knew 
would issue from the case. In law the 
criterion is the reasonable man, and 


save 


any reasonable man would object to 
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such a tale of vice and depravity as was 
contained in the Jelke case. We might 
understand the Court’s attitude if it had 
said that in this case, Judge Valente 
should not have vindicated public 
decency at the expense of jeopardizing 
freedom of the press. But to eall 
Valente’s action an evidence of his no- 
tion of public decency is to reflect on 
the moral standards of those who do 
not share his moral concepts. 

To begin with, a judge has a duty to 
help preserve public decency. The 
right of the community to preserve its 
resources overrides the right of an 
accused to a public trial. If, for in- 
stance, a witness were to testify re- 
garding secret military information, no 
judge would allow such material in- 
jurious to our national security to be 
published. President Eisenhower, time 
after time, has stressed the fact that 
our moral resources are more important 
than our military resources. 

As a matter of fact, Courts have to 
defend our moral resources against the 
challenge of obscenity. Justice Murphy 
was one of the most ardent liberals the 
Supreme Court has known, and yet 
even he has said: 


“There are certain well-defined and 
narrowly limited classes of speech, 
the prevention and punishment of 
which have never been thought to 
raise any Constitutional problem. 
These include the lewd and obscene, 
the profane, the libelous and the 
insulting or ‘fighting’ words—those 
which by their very utterance inflict 
injury or tend to incite an immediate 
breach of the peace. It has been well 
observed that such utterances are 
no essential part of any exposition of 
ideas, and are of such slight social 
value as a step to truth that any 
benefit that may be derived from 
them is clearly outweighed by the 
social interest in order and morality” 
(Chaplinsky v. New Hampshire, 315 
U.S. 568). 
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Moreover, Professor Chafee, in his 
Government and Mass Communica- 
tions, says that the law “wants to pre- 
vent the sense of citizens from being 
offended by sights and sounds which 
would be seriously objectionable to a 
considerable majority and greatly inter- 
fere with their happiness. From this 
standpoint, a nasty word in a streetcar 
is treated like a lighted cigar—the law 
is interested in the immediate effect on 
the sensibilities. of others” (p. 196). It 
would seem, then, that Judge Valente 
was in the main stream of American 
legal tradition in trying to stifle the 
poisonous filth in the Jelke case that 
would offend the sensibilities of the 
ordinary person. 


ARGUMENT BY LABELS 


Most especially, however, the State 
has a duty toward children. It has 
no right to subject them to sexual 
obscenity which would contribute to 
their downfall. Of course, there are 
those who will point to prurient or 
Puritanical Comstocks in the American 
past. Like all duties, the duty of 
guarding the public morals might be 
incompetently served, but that does not 
exempt the courts from the performance 
of this duty. The State cannot allow 
its children to be subjected to constant 
sexual excitement or allured into a form 
of sex life which would corrupt society. 
As Margaret Mead, the noted anthro- 
pologist, has pointed out, suppression 
of sexual information frequently helps 
to preserve the sexual endowments of 
children. 

If a case similar to the Jelke case 
should arise again, I feel sure that the 
question of freedom of speech and of 
the press will be considered. Possibly 
it was at the back of the minds of the 
Court of Appeals, but they preferred to 
decide on the simpler question of the 


defendant’s right to a public trial. The 
question then will be: has the press an 
unlimited right to publish the most 
sordid types of court testimony? Or, 
in other words, may testimony that will 
have an injurious effect on the state of 
public morals be published? 

Justice Holmes laid down his famous 
“clear and present danger” rule in 1919. 
It was not generally used by the Su- 
preme Court until 1940 in freedom of 
speech cases, but today it is the usual 
criterion. According to this rule, 
freedom of speech and of the press 
should be limited only when there is 
a “clear and present danger” that the 
words will bring about the evils that 
the State should try to prevent. This 
rule has been pressed so far that almost 
any words are tolerated as long as they 
do not produce immediate evil effects, 
e.g., incitement to actual rebellion 
against the government. 

It is obvious, then, that under this 
rule a Court could not suppress testi- 
mony unless it could be proved to be a 
clear and. present danger to public 
morality. 

The reason for the strictness of this 
rule is that freedom of the press and of 
speech are such important rights. They 
should be suspended only in cases of 
grave and immediate danger, or rather 
these rights are said to be violated only 
when utterances create an immediate 
peril. 


ABUSES OF FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS 


We Catholics are aware of the need 
of a free press. We have suffered too 
keenly under political tyrannies not to 
know the value of free expression. That 
is especially true today in Soviet- 
occupied countries. 

One of the best expressions of the 
dangers inherent in a “gagged” press 
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can be found in a statement made by 
the editor of the “good-old-days” New 
York Times. When a Senate Com- 
mittee in 1915 was investigating the 
paper for its opposition to a ship sub- 
sidy, the editor said: 


“TInquisitorial proceedings of this kind 
would have a very marked tendency, 
if continued and adopted as a policy, 
to reduce the press of the United 
States to the level of the press in 
some of the Central European em- 
pires, the press that has been known 
as the reptile press, that crawls on 
its belly every day to the foreign 
office or to the government officials 
and ministers to know what it may 
say or shall say. . .” 

On the other hand, it is true that 
certain newspapers have notoriously 
abused their freedom and, under the 
Holmes rule, the Courts have hesitated 
to punish them. Not so in England: 
there the Courts have been stern in 
their discipline of erring journalists. 
Any newspaper that publishes unfair or 
prejudicial comment on a defendant 
before or during a trial is guilty of 
contempt. In 1949, for instance, there 
was the case of John George Haigh, the 
so-called “bluebeard.” The Daily 
Mirror described him as a vampire and 
gave the names of people whom he was 
said to have murdered—all this before 
the case was decided. The editor was 
put into prison for three months and 
the company was fined 10,000 pounds. 
Our Courts, on the contrary, have held 
so inviolate the right of freedom of the 
press that it is almost impossible to 
conceive of an offense by a journalist 
(short of libel) that the Courts would 
punish. 


HOLMES CRITERION AND AN 
IMPOSSIBLE BURDEN OF PROOF 


It seems to me that the Holmes rule 
should be relaxed. The ordinary man 
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is quite certain that filth, such as came 
from the Jelke trial, is injurious to 
society. Why should it be necessary 
to prove “a clear and present danger,” 
which really means not a danger at all, 
but a result. As the old saying has it, 
there’s no use locking the stable when 
the horse has been stolen. Practically, 
“a clear and present danger” has meant 
the legal equivalent of a clear and pres- 
ent result. In the Jelke case, you could 
hardly prove a “clear and _ present” 
danger unless you could prove that cer- 
tain specified young people had actu- 
ally become professional prostitutes. 
It ought to be sufficient to prove that a 
“reasonable” danger exists. 

I suppose that Judge Valente, in the 
present state of the law, was in error. 
He might have foreseen that the press 
would get the lurid details from other 
sources, even if it was unable to get into 
the courtroom. Perhaps he should not 
have risked a reversal by giving a 
ground for appeal to the defendant. 
Perhaps he could not have established 
that publication of the dirty testimony 
would be “a clear and present danger.” 

But our sympathies go out to Judge 
Valente in his moral rightness, in spite 
of legal technicalities. He was not 
imposing his own private moral notions 
on a courtroom; he was merely making 
a judgment in line with the natural law 
and his decision met with the approval 
of the majority of the community. If 
St. Thomas More had been presiding in 
the courtroom that exciting day two 
years ago, he would most certainly have 
barred the public and press. 

Two facts emerge from the contro- 
versy over this case: 1) It is time for 
journalists to clean house; 2) It is time 
for judges to refuse to adjudicate in 
accordance with the contemporary 
breakdown in morals, time to set their 
sights higher, on the will of God as ex- 
pressed in the natural law. 


eee 


Sterilization: 


New Threat 


to the Natural Law 


By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.,Convy., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 


L. A Moob of lyrical wonderment 
at the marvelous dignity of man, Ham- 
let exclaims: 

“What a piece of work is a man! how 
noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action 
how like an angel! in appreéhen- 
sion how like a god! the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” 
It would be a churlish trick indeed to 
lift from its context the phrase “the 
paragon of animals!” and so conclude 
that Hamlet and his creator, Catholic- 
minded Shakespeare, said that man is 
only an animal. Clearly, neither the 
irresolute prince nor the gentle Bard of 
Avon believed that. Shakespeare could 
paint, in masterful strokes, inhuman 
men and women, but he never attacked 
man’s humanity. 
But genuinely 
man’s humanity and its basie rights 
have become something of a common- 
place in these days of our years, despite 
the vaunted U.N. Committee on Human 
Rights. The hard truth is that without 
a profound and sincere respect for na- 
tural law and its dictates in the practi- 
eal order, the issue of human rights vs. 
the state’s power will be settled on the 


vicious attacks on 


shifting sands of mere expediency. Nor 
need one travel to a Red-paradise to 
find inherent rights flouted. Even we 
Americans are not immune to invasions 
of one’s personal and inalienable rights, 
cloaked in the respectable robes of the 


democratic process. Witness the in- 
stance of a court of law in the State of 
Maryland ordering the sterilization of 
an innocent woman to achieve the 
“humanitarian aim” of protecting her 
future mental health. That she ap- 
peared to agree to the medical proce- 
dure does not alter the fundamental 
issue. ‘Legally’ it could have been 
done without her consent. 

Briefly, here are the facts. The 
woman, a Maryland resident, married 
young and had two children. Follow- 
ing each birth she had a nervous break- 
down. Separated from her husband, 
she had three more children illegiti- 
mately, and again each pregnancy re- 
sulted in a schizophrenic condition. 
Now, at twenty-five years of age, she 
is a patient in the Springfield State 
Hospital. Her family all believed she 
should be sterilized, and in a lueid in- 
terval she accepted their recommenda- 
tion and urging. Although Maryland 
has no statute covering the case, never- 
theless Judge Herman M. Moser of 
Baltimore’s Supreme Court found ade- 
quate legal basis for his decree in a 
general provision of the law of Mary- 
land: 

“The court shall have full power to 

superintend and direct the affairs of 

persons non compotes mentis, both 
as to the care of their persons and the 
management of their estates.” 
Last October the court ordered steril- 
ization. Two Catholic lawyers of the 
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Maryland Bar, as amici curiae peti- 
tioned a stay of the order. Judge Moser 
would not entertain the petition: “The 
court has not only the authority,” he 
stated, ‘but a definite obligation to this 
incompetent to authorize the opera- 
tion.” 


MEN AREN’T BABOONS 


This case is perhaps unique in this 
country, at least for the reason that the 
issues are so clearly drawn. There is 
no question of any crime on the part of 
Nor is there any organic 
There is 


the woman. 
disorder requiring surgery. 
merely the evidence that her mental 
balance is more or less impaired by 
childbearing. 

It is a terrifying thing for free Ameri- 
vans to realize that legal positivism and 
its denial of the natural law has so 
penetrated the thinking of some Ameri- 
‘an jurists. Could it not be that we 
are commencing to reap a whirlwind 
that began as a cloud no bigger than a 
man’s hand in an ominous dictum of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes? 


“T see no reason for attributing to 

man a significance different in kind 

from that which belongs to a baboon 
or a grain of sand.” 

A juridical lip-service to the natural 
law fundaments of our legal system will 
never effectively safeguard human 
rights. The practical recognition of the 
content of that system as reflective of 
a Christian philosophy of law can alone 
protect our heritage. Sir William 
Blackstone, the nonpareil of commen- 
tators on the English common law, 
recognized the immutable quality of 
the natural law and its force in applying 


all mere human law. He wrote: 


“The law of nature, being coeval with 
mankind, and dictated by God him- 
self, is of course superior in obliga- 
tion to any other. It is binding over 
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all the globe in all countries, and at 
all times: no human laws are of any 
validity, if contrary to this; and such 
of them as are valid derive all their 
force and all their authority, medi- 
ately or immediately, from this orig- 
inal” (Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, Book I, Sect. 2). 
This is the very antithesis of legal posi- 
tivism, that naughty child of pragma- 
tism’s maternal principle, “Whatever 
works is good and true.” Blackstone’s 
sane view establishes rather an ethic 
rooted in the nature itself of man, re- 
fusing legal recognition to any set of 
positivistie norms which place the 
built-in dignity of man at the mercy ot 
a judge’s caprice. 


A FOOT IN THE DOOR? 


The moral standards of human soci- 
ety must be accepted as lying beyond 
man’s power to alter their import. For 
if it is left to man to determine for him- 
self what those standards are to be, 
man’s capacity for rationalization will 
end up calling injustice by the name of 
justice; dishonor may assume a mask 
of integrity; oppression may be prac- 
ticed in the name of public need. 

Western Christian philosophy ac- 
knowledges that the values of absolute 
right and wrong are the enduring, un- 
changeable work of man’s Creator. 
Those values are not the property of 
the human mind in the sense that they 
may be twisted, pretzel-wise, to the 
varying demands of this moment’s ex- 
pediency. If that is done, the door is 
thrown open to legal chaos, for as Pope 
Pius XII pointed out recently in a 
letter to Charles Flory, president of a 
French social study organization mect- 
ing at Rennes, “It is necessary that the 
juridical order again be bound to the 
moral order.” 

The recent case of a sterilization de- 
cree is a “foot-in-the-door” danger re- 
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quiring a foreeful and articulate re- 
joinder by all men conscious of the 
vast importance of safeguarding the 
natural moral law and its expression in 
positive civil law. The decree of Judge 
Moser is, in the final analysis, a totali- 
tarian measure. It implies that the 
state can allocate to itself the power of 
depriving an innocent person of bodily 
integrity on the claim that such a de- 
prival is beneficial to the state or to the 
person himself. How wide is the gulf 
between compulsory sterilization and 
euthanasia? Nazi law began with the 
sterilization of the Jews and ended with 
their attempted liquidation. Between 
the sealpel and the gas chamber—a few 
brief years! Voluntary sterilization is 
equally immoral: it is unjustified mu- 
tilation and may inelude a contraceptive 
intention. 

Recently Time magazine carried an 
item in its medical column which re- 
vealed an among 
American men in some areas, especially 
in the mid-West, of vasectomy or vaso- 


alarming growth 


ligation. This procedure consists in 
either severing or tying off the sperm- 
conducting tube (vas deferens) situ- 
ated on each side of the scrotum. The 


operation does not alter sexual fune- 


tioning. It merely prevents sperm 
from entering the normally sperm- 


charged fluid. It is a simple process 
for a trained urologist, and may be done 
quickly and inexpensively. From a 
moral and natural law point of view 
there is actually no difference in the 
evil of sterilization whether voluntarily 
sought as a positive means to exclude 
offspring, or whether ordered by a court. 


FALSE EUGENICS 


In the Baltimore case the plea was 
affirmation that the 
woman’s personal welfare was at issue. 


based on the 


On a similar basis, although applied to 


a wider sphere, the advocates of eu- 
genic sterilization argue in favor of 
enforced mutilation on the principle 
that it is socially beneficial to preclude 
increase of “inferior stock.” 

The same fallacy lies at the root of 
all immoral sterilization plans: a denial 
that an innocent, human possesses an 
inviolable right not to be injured in his 
God-given powers, whatever reason may 
be alleged. Pope Pius XI summed up 
this teaching in a relevant passage of 
Casti connubu: 


“Public magistrates have no direct 
powers over the bodies of their sub- 
jects. Hence, where no crime has 
been committed and there is no rea- 
son for grave punishment, they may 
never directly injure or experiment 
with the integrity of one’s body, 
cither for reasons of eugenics or for 

any other cause” (AAS, XXII, 

565). 

These words of Pius XI have a striking 
appositeness in the context of today’s 
news! 

Eugenics is the science of “good off- 
spring.” Its aim is to achieve the nu- 
merical and social dominance of su- 
perior stock. The criteria of superior- 
ity constructed by eugenists often 
identify education with intelligence, a 
bank account with success, clean houses 
with clean consciences. Admittedly, 
sexual degenerates, drug addicts, crimi- 
nals and the insane are not desirable 
citizens. But it does not follow that 
such people should not be allowed to 
beget offspring, nor that their children 
will be themselves undesirable. Ac- 
quired characteristics are not inherited, 
and even where it is a question of in- 
heritable characteristics, it is fallacious 
to imagine that society can safeguard 
itself against defectives by controlled 
breeding. Such a doctrine is not merely 
a denial of Original Sin; it is also un- 
scientific. Writes J. H. Landman: 
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“The present status of eugenics shows 
its great need for more science and 
less speculation” (Human Steriliza- 
tion, p. 197). 


NATURAL LAW 


The natural law obliges man to use 
his faculties in accordance with the 
finality contained in their very nature. 
To frustrate the teleological function of 
the generative power, although leaving 
unimpaired its secondary character as 
a pleasure mechanism, is a direct inva- 
sion of God’s sovereign dominion. 
When it is done without the free con- 
sent of the innocent person, there is, of 
course, the added malice of coercion 
against human liberty. 

There are no doubt instances when 
the civil authority may properly restrict 
the actual exercise of an individual’s 
right, as when a marriage license is 
temporarily withheld because of some 
disease. But the state has no authority 
to tamper with the essential right itself. 
American jurists might, with profit, 
meditate on a dictum of Blackstone: 

“Upon these two foundations: the 

law of nature and the law of revela- 

tion, depend all human laws; that is 


to say, no human laws should be 
suffered to contradict these.” 
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And Blackstone was a lawyer’s lawyer. 

What appears to be a growing trend 
toward legal and social acceptance of 
sterilization ought to be met with vigor- 
ous opposition by all men of good will 
who acknowledge the reality and force 
of the natural law. We priests, more 
than others, should be prompt to re- 
sist any such onslaughts against the 
Christian concept of human dignity, in 
season and out of season. At this very 
moment there is developing a casual 
attitude among Americans to this evil 
of sterilization. And that flower of 
evil should be nipped in the bud. 

Aesop tells the tale of a bird in a 
cage which sang only at night. A bat, 
having heard her, flew in and asked why 
she never sang by day. “There is a 
good reason,” the bird explained. “It 
was while I was singing once before in 
the daytime that I was captured. That 
taught me a lesson.” 

“Well,” replied the bat, “it’s no good 
You should 
before you were 


taking precautions now. 
have been careful 
caught!” 

And the moral is clear to anyone even 
as blind as a bat: it is too late to be 
sorry after one has let things go wrong. 





Religious Cartoons: 


Look 


Who's Laughing! 


By THOMAS A. CLEMENTE* 


A RECENT BOOK published by 
Sheed and Ward was entitled Saints 
Are Not Sad. I am sure that a similar 
book could be written about our priests 
and our religious men and women. I 
am equally sure that the hilarious life 
of our religious and priests as portrayed 
by recent cartoon books, newspaper and 
magazine photos is a great distortion of 
these same religious and priests, ren- 
dering, moreover, a great disservice to 
the Church in America. 

That humor has a place in the Chureh 
is undeniable; that some of our priests 
are funny is an understatement; but the 
attempt to make Catholicism palatable 
to many by demonstrating that “he’s a 
regular guy,” is playing into the hands 
of the secularists. Certainly there is 
no big plot to undermine the clergy, 
because most of these publishers are 
Catholics of the highest calibre borne 
out in Monsignor Schwegler’s reply to 
me in later pages. But there is, it ap- 
pears to me, an attempt to exploit and 





* Mr. Thomas A. Clemente was elected last 
year to the Board of Directors of the Catholic 
Press Association and is presently Business 
Manager of Information magazine. In an 
earlier issue of this Review, Mr. Clemente 
wrote the provocative “Are We Underestimat- 
ing the Laity?” 

Knowing that there is another feeling on 
the matter of cartoon books depicting priests 
and religious, we asked Mr. Clemente to let 
us show his manuscript to Monsignor Schweg- 
ler in order that both sides of the question 
might be aired. That other side follows im- 
mediately upon this presentation. 


commercialize a market made popular 
by Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald. 
Unless the trend is examined and 
evaluated, the consequences can be 
serious. 


REGULAR FELLOWS 


Journalists have known for years 
that the most popular photos, in their 
order of importance, are a child, an ani- 
mal and, for guaranteed readership, a 
simple combination of the two, a child 
with an animal. But, running a close 
third, in fact pushing one and two, is 
the sister engaged in any one of a num- 
ber of un-sister like activities. I’m 
sure that every reader of H P R has 
seen at least one of these pictures in 
his local newspaper or favorite national 
magazine: Sister “1” belting a curve 
for two bases; Sister “2” bouncing a 
stinging right hook off the jaw of a 
sixth grader to retain the paperweight 
championship of St. Mary’s: Sister “3” 
cutting a neat figure-eight on roller or 
ice skates, depending on the season. 
These are just a few of the numerous 
pictures that frequently appear in the 
press and which show that Sister really 
isn’t a little bit strange, but is just a 
good healthy American girl. While 
pictures of priests obviously do not 
have the same appeal, plenty of similar 
examples might be given. It makes 
one wonder as to which is the greater 
threat to the Catholic Church: Com- 
munism or the “Candid Camera”? In 
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all fairness to the candid camera fans 
we must at least admit that the initia- 
tive must be taken by the subject. 

An even worse threat is the cartoon 
book. Here, despite observance by our 
priests and religious, the antics of 
Father or Sister are subject only to the 
imagination and sense of humor(?) of 
the cartoonist. It is in this area that 
the most abuse exists. 


WHAT’S THE JOKE? 


Cartoon books have been published 
featuring nuns, more nuns, priests and 
monsignors; even Bishop Sheen was 
sneaked into a recent one. A new one 
entitled Papal Patter should be good 
for a million laughs. 

When we enter the area of humor, 
we immediately run into a question of 
taste. There are endless debates as to 
what constitutes humor, wit, parody, 
burlesque and the many other forms of 
chuckle-provoking. In the instance of 
the cartoon books, we are on excellently 
safe ground. Except for an isolated 
and occasional cartoon, the majority 
are in poor taste, hardly funny, fre- 
quently on the verge of blasphemy, and 
almost always burlesque. 

Let us take the case of a cartoon book 
entitled Monsignor. Here the protago- 
nist is an extremely short, roly-poly, 
umbrella-carrying non-entity. He is a 
cartoon character not because he is a 
monsignor, but simply because of the 
ridiculous portrayal. The character 
would make a comical postman, banker, 
ballplayer, or what have you. The fig- 
ure is a ridiculous one and a stupid one. 
The monsignor is not a person who sim- 
ply gets into humorous situations. He 
is a stupid person, a stupid monsignor. 
The cartoons present the monsignor in 
juvenile situations, like getting hit on 
the head with snowballs, or being 
splashed by nuns driving a jeep, or be- 
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ing unable to reach a high object be- 
cause he’s small. If such a work is 
intended for the Catholic market, I am 
a bit dismayed at the sense of humor of 
my fellows. 

In explaining humor, a common group 
of examples is this: when some helpless 
old lady falls flat in a mud-puddle, this 
is a small tragedy; when a normal, 
healthy person falls the same way, there 
is, at best, a short snicker or mild con- 
cern; but when some pompous bank 
president, let us say, or a monsignor, 
falls in the mud, we guffaw! Now this 
is strictly Mack Sennett material, the 
most elemental concept of humor. It is 
slapstick, period! It pokes fun at dig- 
nity. The dignity oi the Chureh is no 
pompous dignity, though it is entirely 
possible that there may be an occasional 
pompous monsignor. Certainly priests 
and religious (for they have the proper 
perspective of things) may enjoy a 
laugh about this now and then; but 
this material is not the kind for general 
consumption. To destroy some pretty 
important “illusions” is no help to the 
Church, America 
where there is little enough respect for 


particularly so in 
dignity and ceremony and authority. 


“DIFFERENT” WOMEN 


In the case of cartoons about nuns, 
this sort of humor is even more ap- 
parent. The cartoonist simply puts a 
nun into situations where she is not 
likely to be found: on skis, driving a 
jeep, on top of a chair frightened by a 
mouse, ete., ete. In fairness I should 
state that the best of this lot of books 
is Two Little Nuns. Here the ecar- 
toonist made a definite effort not to cre- 
ate situations that were based on ridi- 
cule or undignified actions. He did 
reach a greater degree of suecess than 
those books that quickly followed in 
imitation. 
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If the priest has an air of detach- 
ment about him (mystery, if you will), 
then our nuns have it to an even greater 
Hustle-bustle America little 
why healthy American 
girls dash off to convents. Unrequited 
love, maladjustment, and so forth are 
the usual reasons which Americans feel 


degree. 


understands 


explain why a girl enters a convent. 
Priests know only too well how many 
Catholie parents there are who throw up 
their hands in despair when they dis- 
cover that their daughter has a religious 
vocation. 

The work of the nun is to make cer- 
tain that she personifies the ideals of 
the religious life. The effort, then, to 
show that the nun is just like other 
people is, to my own personal judg- 
ment, an unfortunate reflection on the 
religious life and even more so on the 
less understood contemplative life. 

Unwittingly, and I know it is un- 
wittingly, our Sisters caught in these 
varied candid poses contribute to the 
breakdown of a great ideal. Let us 
look, for instance, at what approach the 
secularists use when they oppose nuns 
teaching in publie schools in certain 
states. They insist that they can teach 
—if they shed their religious garb; in 
other words, if they lose the character- 
istic that marks them as someone apart. 
Naturally, we are not suggesting that 
the habit makes the nun. Pius XII 
himself has recently recommended the 

religious habit in 
Here I am citing only 
the principle involved. The secularist 
realizes that the religious is someone 


modernization of 
many situations. 


apart, someone on a pedestal; he re- 
alizes, too, that people are aware of ex- 
ternals, and thus he strives to destroy 
the external distinctions. 

The cartoonist takes the nun from the 
convent and places her in society as a 


hair-brained flapper. Certainly we 


can’t expect our Catholic people, least 
of all our non-Catholic friends, to un- 
derstand the religious vocation of a 
Sister if they are no different than any- 
one else about them. Am I suggesting 
that all pictures with any human inter- 
est concerning a nun are bad, that we 
should make of a nun a spinless robot? 
Of course not! I have before me a pic- 
ture of a nun holding an ice cream cone 
with a group of boys reaching for it. 
It’s a wonderful picture, packed with 
human interest, one that creates a feel- 
ing of warmth for the Sister, and one 
that affronts no proper dignity. 

What is true of our nuns is certainly 
more applicable to our priests, for our 
priests are certainly men apart. Car- 
toon books about priests also include 
the many about altar boys, since so 
often the priest plays a part in the an- 
ties of the altar boys. But the relation- 
ship of the priest to his people is a 
strange relationship. Particularly in 
America does the priest hold a revered 
position, one that is shared by few other 
people in our country, whether states- 
men, soldiers or scholars. He is looked 
up to, frequently with awe, almost al- 
ways with respect. The non-Catholic, 
too, senses the special character a priest 
receives at ordination. 

We all know that those who wish to 
attack the Chureh, whether the Com- 
munists or the secularists, use the de- 
vice of divide and conquer. Separate 
the priest from his people, and you are 
well on the way to destroying religion. 


STEREOTYPES 


Am I suggesting that priests are a 
privileged group, above the humor that 
is so important to any dynamic coun- 
try? Years ago dialect jokes about 
Jews, Irish, Italians and Negroes were 
They made up a great por- 
The Educa- 


accepted. 
tion of American humor. 
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tion of Hyman Kaplan, for instance, is 
a minor classic of its kind. The reaction 
of organized groups against this kind 
of humor has taken away from the 
American people a great source of truly 
American humor. Objections to a 
stereotype is a valid objection; the lazy 
Negro, the drunken Irishman, the mur- 
derous Italian, or the cheating Jew, 
these are not valid grounds for humor. 
But those situations that took the 
genius of these people, their trials and 
troubles, and looked at them with a 
divine detachment—that made for 
great humor. And the same is true of 
our priests, our nuns and all others 
associated with the Church. Certainly 
they are fair game for the wit and the 
humorist. But humor that ridicules and 
reflects a lack of dignity which even 
makes light of the divine nature of the 
Church is not humor; it is insidious bur- 
lesque. Certainly there is a distinction 
between the religious functions of a 
priest and his purely human function. 
A priest can look just as funny sitting 
in a puddle of water as anyone else— 
and that is just the point. Why must 
the humor be equated with his being a 
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priest? No reason at all. The humor 
of the situation is extrinsic to the priest. 
But how often does the laymen make 
this distinction. He identifies the priest 
with the Church, an identity to the lay- 
man that is as indelible as the oils on a 
priest’s hands. 

It is difficult to attack religion in the 
abstract. No man leaves the Church 
because the Church doesn’t like him. 
Frequently, of course, it is rationalized 
that “Father Jones gave me what-not 
in confession. I'll never go back again.” 
Any attack on a priest is an implicit 
attack on the Church. That is why 
priests are so scrupulous in watching 
their statements and their actions. 

It is here respectfully suggested that 
the time has come to stop jumping all 
over ourselves to laugh at the so-called 
‘artoon books, to stop leaping so 
sagerly to be photographed on roller 
skates. If we are looking for humor, 
then we must seek a mature humor, 
one that demonstrates the fullness of 
Catholicism and not the _ buffoonery 
that suggests we are just like every one 
else, because, thank God, the Catholic 
Church is different. 


Religious Cartoons: 


Why 


Shouldn't We Laugh? 


By EDWARD S 


, om HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL 
RrvIEW has asked the writer to present, 
if he so saw fit, the other side of the 
religious cartoon question, and Mr. 
Clemente has kindly agreed that his 
manuscript be studied toward present- 
ing both sides. 


DEFINITIO TERMINORUM 


First, it may be advisable to settle 
more or less what we are talking about. 
The religious cartoon, here under dis- 
cussion, is a line-drawing presenting 
priests, nuns and various angles of 
churech-going or church services in a 
laughable light. 

Now, one may laugh at a thing be- 
cause it is satire or burlesque. Or he 
may laugh at it because it appeals to 
his sense of humor, or is witty. And 
here we need the help of the dictionary. 
Humor is “the sportive exercise of the 
imagination that is apparent in the 
choice of an idea or a theme, and that 
delights in the incongruous, the ludi- 
crous and the droll; distinguished from 





Reverend Monsignor Edward S. 
Schwegler has been a fairly regular con- 
tributor to THE Homimetic AND PastoraAL RE- 
VIEW since 1934. It seems safe to say that 
our readership is not unaware of his periodic 
“Sacerdotal Squawks,” invariably the source 
of so many reader comments. Always a chal- 
lenging writer, Monsignor Schwegler was quite 
naturally sought out to present his own con- 
victions on the other side of this question of 
religious cartoons. 


Very 


. SCHWEGLER 


wit by greater sympathy, geniality and 
pleasantry. ...” 

Caricature, on the other hand, is 
“ludicrously exaggerating the peculari- 
ties or defects of persons or things.” 
Burlesque is “any ludicrous take-off or 
debasing caricature.” And satire is the 
use of keen wit, as in “denouncing 
abuses of any kind.” 

It is herewith submitted that most of 
these cartoons are essentially humorous. 
They are sympathetic and genial rather 
than sharp and caustic; for the most 
part, they do not exaggerate defects, 
nor do they intend to debase. The 
humor is based primarily on various 
innocent incongruities. Thus, the altar 
boy, Speck, who is “awfully near- 
sighted,” tries to put out the shine on 
Father’s bald head with the candle ex- 
tinguisher (A); Father digs himself 
into a hole whilst breaking ground for 
the new school (F); two sisters on 
skis—‘Do you think anyone is look- 
ing?” (CB); Sister borrows a drum 
majorette’s baton and ends up with a 
black eye (M); two sisters passing a 
millinery display—“Just another thing 
we can be thankful for, Sister!” (T); 
Reverend Mother crocheting a doily 


1 For the purpose of this article ten different 
collections of cartoons are abbreviated as 
follows: A—Altar Boy Named Speck ; CB— 
Convent Belles; CC—Canavan’s Collection; 
F—The Fathers; M—More Little Nuns; 
MO—Monsignor; O—Our Little Nuns; P— 
Priests Are Like People ; S—Saints Alive ; T— 
Two Little Nuns. 
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and Sister saying, “Dig that design! 
Why Mother that’s real cool!” (QO); 
Bishop Sheen on the television before 
the Moscow Delegation at the United 
Nations—‘‘Friends ” (P); Sister 
in the gym making one perfect basket 
after another (S); Father tape-record- 
ing his sermon, playing it back to him- 
self, and falling asleep (CC). 


WE CAN LAUGH AT LOVED ONES 


It is hard to see why there should be 
anything disedifying or shocking in 
such incongruities. That an element in 
the situation is a nun or a priest does 
not alter the case. The juxtaposition of 
incongruous circumstances is ludicrous 
and will cause a smile no matter who or 
what is involved. That one smiles need 
not take away one particle of the re- 
spect or even love that one may have for 
the person in the ludicrous situation. 
A child is a perfect example. Parents 
love their children most dearly, and yet 
‘an laugh themselves to tears at some 
of the funny situations their children 
get into. Do they love the children the 
less after having laughed at them? 

In other cartoons the incongruity is 
based upon some human trait, some like 
or dislike, some hobby, even some foi- 
ble, if you wish, or weakness, or im- 
perfection. For instance, we deduce 
from the cartoons that priests play golf 
in golf togs. Caddy: “Gee, Father, 
without your collar you look just like : 
human being” (F); that some pastors 
are strict—a tough sergeant reminds 
the rooky army chaplain of his pastor 
(F); that a sister may have a sweet 
tooth—two sisters pass by a luscious ad 





for fudge and one says, “M-m-m-m-m” 
(CB); that priests go fishing—a priest 
angler sits in cassock and biretta on the 
back porch, arranging his tackle and 
sticking trout flies into the biretta (P); 
that Sisters may do some light reading 
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a Sister is perusing a murder mystery 
and her veil stands on end (T); that 
some priests are fat—at a welcome 
party the children start spelling out 
“H-E-L-L-O F-A-T-H-E-R” on large 
placards, but the “H” trips and the mes- 
sage reads momentarily “H-E-L-L-O 
F-A-T” (CC), and so on. 





Well! Are things like this disedify- 
ing? They merely go to show that 


priests and nuns, like all people, are 
human, in the benign sense of that word. 
And if they are, does that make them 
any the less sacred in the pursuit and 
practice of their vocations? May it 
not, on the contrary, bring them closer 
to people, make them more likable, and 
so aid them in doing their work more 
effectively? One need only see the dis- 
tance between priests and people in 
some countries to realize what an inti- 
mate bond often exists between the laity 
and the Catholie clergy in our own land. 
And respect for religion and the reli- 
gious life has not suffered one tittle as a 
result. 


EDIFICATION OR 
DISEDIFICATION IMPLIED? 


There is another type of cartoon in 
these collections that is an unconscious 
and naive compliment to our priests 
and sisters. It takes for granted that 
everybody knows certain fundamental, 
undeniable, evident facts about the re- 
ligious life... Two men in shirt sleeves 
are fishing off a dock. 
“whopper” and lets out a streak of pro- 
fanity. After a while the other puts on 
his coat and collar—a Roman collar!— 
and walks away. The first is over- 
whelmed with confusion (F). For 
priests don’t use profanity, vou know! 


One loses a 


Again, two sisters order a dozen pipe 
cleaners, to the amazement of the store 
keeper and a customer; but they 
promptly bend them into outline figures 
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for the kindergarten, to the immense 
relief of the same (L). For who ever 
heard of a sister smoking? Then there 
is the monk who looks at his hour glass, 
folds up the illuminated MS, and checks 
out at the time clock (CC). For monks 
work all hours regardless of schedules 
and eight hour days. Another cartoon 
has sister cook saying to another sister: 
“What will we do, Sister? This recipe 
(QO). Evidently 
there are no alcoholic beverages in con- 
vents. And so on. 


calls for brandy!” 


There are, of course, some cartoons 
whose humor or good taste may be 
questioned. Catching fish at the fish 
market or being told that it is all right 
to swallow a fish with the drinking 
water because it is Friday (S) are cer- 
tainly chestnuts. Then, one may look 
somewhat askance at turning a joke 
on a sacred phrase: as the priest enter- 
ing the bishop’s office and saying in an 
aside to a friend, “Ora pro me” (F); 
or the cop arresting the priest for speed- 
ing and saying, “Tua culpa, tua culpa, 
tua maxima culpa, eh, Father?” (P); 
or the priest sending his shot into the 
next foursome, and_ then 
“That’s the Bishop! Orate Fratres. 

.” (P). One is also inclined to 
agree with Mr. Clemente that the Mon- 
signor in several of these collections 
(M, Mo, CB) is no longer humor, but 
caricature, if not downright burlesque, 


shouting, 


and that mueh of the humor in these 
particular collections is rather forced. 


RESULTS OF A POLL 


How do people in general take these 
religious cartoons? The writer has made 
inquiries among various groups of both 
priests and laymen. Did they think 
the cartoons scandalous? The priests 
did not think so. And the laity—good, 
decent, ordinary people, loval, chureh- 
voing Catholies to whom the Faith 


means a great deal—the laity was 
tickled. Especially was this the case 
when a cartoon was a reminder of some 
priest or sister they knew. Thus, sev- 
eral friends of the writer, who is an 
inveterate, if not absolutely notorious, 
angler, called his attention with great 
glee to the cartoon of the priest with 
the trout flies in his biretta, above 
referred to. Was the writer any the 
less thought of after he joined in the 
laughter? He does not think so. 

. . . And just as all the above analy- 
sis and criticism is completed, there 
comes along Cracks in the Cloister by 
Brother Choleric. Jubilee printed some 
of these and said that the author “fol- 
lows an old Catholic tradition of view- 
ing his fellow religious with light- 
hearted detachment, great good humor, 
and a satirical pen that bites without 
drawing blood.” This is, however, more 
‘aricature than satire, though solidly 
based on the religious life, not on some 
fortuitous or extraneous circumstance 
or happening. 


OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED 


But to return to Mr. Clemente and 
some of his other points. Pictures of 
children and animals are universally 
liked because people love their children 
and are fond of their pets. Such pic- 
tures are above all appealing when 
their subjects are doing something 
amusing. Thus, a child bright-eyed 
and smiling in a tub of suds (soap ad- 
vertisement); one kitten industriously 
licking the face of another, which sits 
still in eestatie contentment (this one 
rated the front page in a national roto- 
gravure section). Do such pictures 
make people love children less or make 
them less fond of pets? By the same 
token, people enjoy amusing pictures 
of nuns because they are fond of nuns. 
And they certainly will not think any 
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the less of Sister M. Candida because 
she was photographed waving her fists 
and shouting encouragement to the 
basketball team. 

Further, Mr. Clemente cannot have 
it both ways: in one sentence he finds 
it scandalous to give any hint that 
Sister is just a “good healthy American 
girl,’ but in another he notes that 
“healthy American girls dash off to con- 
vents.” Could it be that the mentality 
which finds a scandalous incongruity 
between the idea of being a nun and 
being a good healthy American girl at 
the same time, is precisely the reason 
why those same healthy American girls 
are not dashing off to convents in any- 
where near the numbers that are 
needed? Vide the plaints of bishops 
and priests, and of the sisterhoods 
themselves, about the lack of vocations! 

“Separate the priest from his people 
and you are on the way to destroying 


religion.” True. But if people laugh 
with, and at times at, their priests, is 
this separating the one from the other? 
On the contrary, it brings them closer 
to each other. All this business about 
pedestals is well and good, but you can 
put a thing on so high a pedestal that 
it is out of reach. 

That these cartoons “make light of 
the divine nature of the Church” is 
surely a far-fetched criticism. If a 
priest sits in a puddle, certainly no 
sane person concludes that therefore 
the Church is in the mire. 

What would that glorious saint and 
hero, St. Thomas More, who embel- 
lished some of his most serious writing 
with “fantasies and sports and merry 
tales,” say about these cartoons if he 
were alive? He would probably settle 
down in his arm chair with a collection 
of them and chuckle away in great 
style. 





Bishops’ Welfare and Emergency Relief Fund 


Over one-half million gallant Vietnamese—90% of them Catholics are now 


added to the 40,000,000 dispossessed around the world! 


To lighten their over- 


whelming burdens of hardship in the coming year, an appeal will be made on 


Laetare Sunday, March 20th. 


Homelessness and hunger are still 
burdens, too, for the destitute in other 
war-shattered lands: 3,000,000 in 
South Korea whose homes were de- 
stroyed or cut off in the Communist 
North; 3,500,000 refugees from Red 
China still seriously crowded in Hong 
Kong and Formosa; 2,000,000 flood 
and drought-stricken refugees in India 
and Pakistan; thousands of Escapees 


who still flock to Berlin every month, 
and millions of Expellees who are 
still unintegrated in West Germany; 
Italy’s overcrowded, landless millions 
in the southern provinces; the border 
areas Of the Near East where almost 
1,000,000 Arabs are still unsettled! 

Won't you help carry their burdens 
a little of the way during this coming 
year! 


Please Be Generous on Laetare Sunday, March 20th! 
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Was That Teen-Age 
Marriage Valid? 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


ryyn 

i] HE PRESENT ARTICLE will not 
undertake a discussion of the inadvis- 
ability of teen-age marriages nor of the 
difficulties which can arise from hasty 
unions of this kind. Rather, attention 
will be given to a problem which arises 
not infrequently, and which can lead 
to some uncertainty in the mind of the 
pastor concerning proper evaluation of 
the matrimonial case presented to him. 
[If a non-Catholic, during his teens, 
contracted marriage with another non- 
Catholic, when one or both were below 
the age for marriage prescribed by 
civil law, is he free to contract marriage 
now with a Catholic? Sometimes this 
second union has already been at- 
tempted before a minister or a judge, 
and the parish priest is consulted about 
the possibility of regularizing the par- 

ties’ current status. 
Unfortunately, there are in_ these 
matters some fairly common miscon- 
ceptions for which the priest will have 
to be on the alert. Many persons, even 
some of the faithful, are under the mis- 
taken impression that all marriages be- 
This, 
Non-Catholies, 
When they marry among themselves, 


tween non-Catholies are invalid. 
of course, is not true. 


ure not subject to the canonical form of 
1 There are also many who 

the subsequent baptism 
in the Catholie Chureh of a non-Cath- 


olic will be an automatic solution to 


marriage. 
believe that 


‘Canon LO99, §2 


any existing matrimonial difficulties. 
The priest must be on guard against 
this false notion and against the possi- 
bility of false testimony based upon 
this error. 

Sometimes question is raised about 
the validity of a marriage contracted 
by non-Catholies, who lied about their 
age in order to obtain a marriage li- 
cense, or who entered into marriage 
without the knowledge of their parents 
at an age when the civil law requires 
parental consent. No state requires 
the consent of the parents under pain 
of invalidity of the marriage, but so 
simple an answer is not possible when 
there is doubt about the validity of 
marriage contracted below the mini- 
mum age for marriage established by 
the law of the state. There are the 
laws of forty-eight states to consider, 
and the variations that may have oc- 
curred in these laws from time to time. 
Consequently, no attempt will be made 
in this article to offer specific informa- 
tion on the laws of individual states. 
Instead, our purpose is to attempt a 
discussion of the general principles in- 
volved in the solution of such cases, 
which principles must be applied in the 
light of particular circumstances when 
a case arises. 

NATURE OF IMPEDIMENT 

OF NONAGE 


Lack of sufficient age for the con- 
tracting of marriage is known as non- 
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age. This impediment is established 
for baptized persons by Canon 1067, $1, 
which declares that “a man before com- 
pleting his sixteenth year, and a woman 
before completing her fourteenth year, 
‘annot contract a valid marriage.” 
Although of ecclesiastical law, this im- 
pediment is based upon the natural law. 
By the law of nature, an “infant,” one 
who has not yet attained the use of 
reason, is incapable of giving matri- 
monial consent. Furthermore, the use 
of reason alone is not sufficient for the 
entering of a valid marriage. The con- 
sent has to be given with sufficient 
knowledge of the nature and object of 
the marriage contract, which knowledge 
is the prime consideration under the 
natural law, rather than any specific 
number of years.” 

Every human being, of course, is 
subject to the law of nature. But not 
everyone is necessarily subject to either 
civil law or ecclesiastical law, with re- 
gard to impediments and other condi- 
tions for validity of marriage. A per- 
son will be subject to one or the other 
of these laws, but it must be decided 
where that subjection lies in each case. 
The need of making this decision must 
always be kept in mind, when one seeks 
to determine the past and the future 
marital status of a non-Catholic who 
contracted marriage as a_ teen-ager. 
The determining factor here will be 
baptism or the lack of it. Only those 
who have received baptism are subject 
to ecclesiastical law,? and their mar- 
riages are governed by canon law. 
Those who have never been baptized 
are subject to the provisions of civil 
law for the contracting of marriage, in 
so far as these regulations are not op- 


* Jus Matrimoniale Comparatum. By Cul- 
ver B. Alford (P. J. Kenedy, New York, 1938), 
n. 82 

*Canon 12 

*Canon 1016 
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posed to the law of God or the law of 
the Church. 

Regulations which may be made by 
various non-Catholic sects concerning 
the marriage bond are without force in 
actual fact. A person’s professing al- 
legiance to any sect does not give to the 
governing body of that organization 
authority to establish regulations of 
this kind. Therefore, one acts incor- 
rectly if he seeks to determine the 
marital status of a non-Catholic by ex- 
amining the ordinances which may have 
been enacted in his own particular reli- 
gious group. The validity of marriage 
will be determined by canon law or by 
the laws of the proper civil government, 
and not by the rules of any non-Cath- 
olic religious organization, in which 
there is lacking authority to enact laws. 

Another confused notion, which a 
priest will encounter in one form or 
another, is the idea that couples may 
be married “in the eyes of God, if not 
in the eyes of the Church,” or that they 
are free to marry the person of their 
choice “in the eyes of God,” even if the 
Church will not recognize the marriage. 
It must be admitted that statements 
such as these may allow an orthodox 
interpretation, in so far as the Chureh 
can judge only concerning external and 
provable facts, and cannot read the 
consciences of men. Nevertheless, such 
statements usually imply a certain op- 
position between Almighty God and 
the Chureh. The idea behind them is 
that there does or does not exist a real 
marriage, as the case may be, notwith- 
standing any regulations by the Church, 
and despite any attempt on the part of 
ecclesiastical authorities to pass judg- 
ment on the marital situation. 

The competency of the Church over 
marriage is stated in Canon 1016, 
which reads: “The marriage of bap- 
tized persons is governed not only by 
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divine law, but also by canon law, with- 
out prejudice to the competency of the 
civil power as regards the merely civil 
effects of such marriage.” Merely 
civil effects are those such as the right 
of inheritance of the wife and children, 
the wife’s right to use her husband’s 
name, ete. These things fall with the 
jurisdiction of the state, even in the 
marriage of Christians. 

On the other hand, all who have been 
baptized fall under the jurisdiction of 
the Catholic Church by the very fact of 
their baptism. Regardless of their 
religious affiliation or lack of it, and 
even if they are not aware of their bap- 
tism, these persons are subject to the 
laws of the Church, including the laws 
which establish matrimonial impedi- 
There are certain exceptions, 
with regard to the canonical form of 
marriage and the impediment of dis- 
parity of cult, but, in general, baptized 
non-Catholics are subject to the 
Church’s matrimonial legislation. 
Therefore, teen-agers who were bap- 
tized at the time when they contracted 


ments. 


marriage were subject to the provisions 
of Canon 1067 concerning the age re- 
quired for valid marriage. If they were 
not baptized, they were subject to the 
reasonable regulations of civil law. If 
the case involved an unbaptized person 
below the age required for valid mar- 
riage by state law, who contracted mar- 
riage with a baptized person free to 
marry, the case would have to be sub- 
mitted to the Holy See for decision. 
“It is sharply controverted whether an 
absolute diriment impediment decreed 
by the State and binding only the un- 
baptized party in a mixed marriage, 
would render invalid such a union, not- 
withstanding the fact that the baptized 
party was free of, or dispensed from, 
‘anonical impediments. At the present, 
the question remains an open issue, for 


the Holy See has not as yet made any 
official declaration that has definitely 
settled the controversy.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL IMPEDIMENT 
OF NONAGE 


We have already seen that Canon 
1067, $1, determines the minimum age 
at which baptized persons can validly 
contract marriage. For boys, that 
minimum is completion of the sixteenth 
year; for girls, it is completion of the 
fourteenth year. For both, the re- 
quired year of age is not completed 
until the respective birthdays have 
ended at midnight. Thus, a baptized 
non-Catholic girl who contracted mar- 
riage on her fourteenth birthday would 
not be validly married, because of the 
provisions of the Code of Canon Law. 

Before the Code, a marriage entered 
into before reaching the age of puberty 
was invalid, but the impediment was 
then not absolute, but relative. Four- 
teen and twelve years, respectively, 
were required for the valid marriage of 
boys and girls, but the presumption 
underlying the norm was lack of the re- 
quired knowledge for contracting mar- 
riage, as well as lack of the power to 
perform the marriage act.’ This pre- 
sumption could yield to contrary proof. 
No longer is there such a relative norm. 
The minimum age for both sexes is now 
established absolutely, and all baptized 
persons are bound by this law. Hence, 
if a teen-age marriage is being investi- 
gated, the fact of baptism or non-bap- 
tism should be determined, so that one 
can know whether it was ecclesiastical 
or civil law that applied at the time of 
the marriage. 


5 The Competence of Church and State 
over Marriage: Disputed Points. By 
William Goldsmith (Catholic University, 
Washington, 1944), p. 48 

*Canon 34, §3 

7 Alford, op. cit., n. 83 
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CIVIL LEGISLATION ON NONAGE 


As we have mentioned previously, no 
attempt will be made to list the specific 
provisions of the law in the forty-eight 
states or in the various territories of 
the United States with regard to the 
minimum age for marriage. In a par- 
ticular case, one must consult the 
proper authorities, civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal or both, to learn the law of the state 
in which the marriage took place. It 
should not be the present law, but that 
which was in effect at the time of the 
marriage, which is investigated. 

Civil laws concerning nonage are 
binding upon the unbaptized. In this 
realm the state acts reasonably and 
within its jurisdiction. Therefore, if 
the civil law declares invalid any mar- 
riage contracted under a certain age, 
boys and girls who have received bap- 
tism will not be affected by this, be- 
cause they are subject in these matters 
to the law of the Church. Certainly, 
one cannot safely proceed on the as- 
sumption that the marriage contracted 
before the age specified in civil law was 
invalid. 

In the very wording of the state’s law, 
there may be a source of confusion or 
misunderstanding. State legislatures 
speak of marriages contracted below 
certain ages as being void or voidable, 
and these terms are not always used in 
the same sense. What is meant by the 
law of any particular state will have to 
be determined by someone competent to 
judge and to render a decision in the 
case. However, it will be profitable 
to offer a brief summary of the excel- 
lent explanation of these terms given 
by Monsignor Alford in his painstaking 
study of canon law with relation to 
American civil law on marriage.® 

He points out that there are two 


Sop. cit., nos. 65-76 
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kinds of invalidity affecting marriage 
in American civil law. In the first cate- 
gory are those marriages which are de- 
scribed as “void,” that is, simply in- 
valid. Under this heading would be 
such marriages as are impeded by the 
existing bond of a previous marriage, 
or by blood relationship. Invalid mar- 
riages of this kind, according to the 
author, are not capable of convalida- 
tion. Certain other impediments cause 
a marriage to be “voidable.”” This does 
not mean that the contract of marriage 
is regarded as valid from the beginning, 
and that it is then cancelled. Such 
‘ancellation, of course, would be _ be- 
yond the powers of the state. The dis- 
tinction between the two terms, void 
and voidable, may be clarified by giv- 
ing some of the history behind them. 

The term “voidable,” when used of 
marriage, has several possible mean- 
ings. The first of these goes back to 
the civil law in effect in England until 
1857. Before that year certain cases 
could be tried before either a civil or an 
ecclesiastical (Anglican) court. Like- 
both civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities were regarded as being cap- 
able of establishing matrimonial im- 
pediments. If a marriage were chal- 
lenged on the grounds that it was ren- 
dered invalid by a canonical impedi- 
ment, the civil tribunal would declare 
it to be “voidable” and would send it to 
the ecclesiastical court for a decree of 
nullity. Once this was granted, the 
civil court would declare the marriage 
void. This distinction is now obsolete, 
because the canonical impediments 
are no longer recognized outside the 
Church, save where some special agree- 
ment to that effect has been arrived at 
by the Church and the state govern- 
ment. 


Wise, 


Today, the word “voidable” is used 
also in another sense by American civil 
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law. It refers principally to invalid 
marriages, the nullity of which must 
be declared before the death of either 
party. A third meaning of “voidable” 
is found in the legislation of some 
states, in which it seems to mean that 
the marriage contract is rescindible. 
For example, a marriage in certain cir- 
cumstances may be termed voidable 
because of some fraudulent action on 
the part of one of the contractants. 
Monsignor Alford points out that it is 
not always clear just what is meant by 
the term in such cases. Generally, 
however, he writes, the sentence of a 
civil court is merely declaratory, affirm- 
ing the invalidity of a marriage bond 
that was invalid from the beginning. 

This general rule is not a handy in- 
strument which will solve every case, 
because the meaning of the law in any 
particular state remains to be deter- 
mined. No general rule, applicable to 
all marriages and in all states, can be 
laid down. However, one does well to 
consider that a law which speaks of 
certain marriages as voidable may ac- 
tually have the effect of rendering them 
invalid from the beginning, instead of 
attempting to dissolve a valid marriage 
bond, which attempts would seem to be 
implied in the use of the term. 


POSSIBLE AUTOMATIC 
CONVALIDATION 


A further point, of no little impor- 
tance, must be introduced here. It 
should be kept in mind whenever there 
is encountered the case of an unbap- 
tized person who contracted marriage 
at an age below that permitted by the 
civil law in the place of the marriage. 
Although the law does not always make 
provision for this step, it is frequently 
true that the so-called voidable mar- 
riage, after the impediment has ceased 
to exist, can be convalidated by the 


free, voluntary cohabitation of the 
parties. The nullity of such unions can 
thus usually be healed without a public 
renewal of consent. This is generally 
the rule with regard to the impediment 
of non-age, so that the marriage be- 
comes valid by reasons of the continu- 
ing cohabitation of the parties, without 
the need of a new act of matrimonial 
consent.!° 

The possibility of this automatic 
convalidation of the marriage, there- 
fore, must not be overlooked, even if 
the law of the state describes as invalid 
a marriage contracted below the pre- 
scribed age. If the parties, both un- 
baptized, continued to live together as 
man and wife after the minimum age 
was passed, the marriage presumably 
was healed and became valid as of that 
time. 

If, at the time of the marriage, at 
least one party was both baptized and 
under the age required by Canon 1067, 
$1, the marriage was clearly invalid 
from the beginning. Reaching the re- 
quired age and continuing to live to- 
gether would not be sufficient to heal 
the marriage, because automatic con- 
validation of the marriage is not effec- 
tive for baptized persons. If the per- 
son below the required age was bap- 
tized, the convalidation of his marriage 
will be effected only by a new, formal 
giving of consent,'’ which must be 
given by a new act of the will having 
for its object the marriage which is 
realized to have been invalid from the 
beginning.” A fact is not to be pre- 
sumed, but is to be proved. Ordinarily, 
therefore, we are safe in judging that 
this formal renewal of consent, and new 
act of the will, will not have been made 


® Alford, op. cit., p. 48 
“op. cit., p. 58 
"Canon 1133. 
“Canon 1134. 
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by the persons involved in a teen-age 
marriage. Such a renewal is possible, 
and the possibility must be considered, 
but the presumption is against it. 


PARENTAL CONSENT AND 
LYING ABOUT AGE 


Neither lack of parental consent nor 
lying about one’s age will affect the 
validity of a marriage in actual prac- 
tice. All of the states have rulings 
whereby, until a certain age has been 
attained by the minor, the consent of 
his parents or guardians is necessary 
before marriage. However, the ab- 
sence of parental consent does not in- 
validate the marriage of minors.!* If 
in any place such consent were required 
for validity of the marriage, the re- 
striction would affect only the unbap- 
tized. Moreover, lying about one’s 
age, or about the consent of one’s par- 
ents, will not, of itself, invalidate the 
marriage bond. All depends upon the 
impediment or the requirement about 
which the lie is told, and whether it 
affects validity or only lawfulness. 


POSSIBLE PROCEDURES 


What is a priest to do, if there be 
presented to him a case involving the 
teen-age marriage of a non-Catholic? 
The presumption of validity of the 
marriage, of course, remains in force, 
but there are various considerations 
which can be suggested. 

If the non-Catholic, who was too 
young, was baptized, the law of Canon 
1067, § 1, determines the validity of the 
marriage. If the marriage was invalid 
from the beginning, there could be no 
ralidation of the union in later years 
without a new act of the will, giving 
matrimonial consent, in accordance with 
Canon 1134. However, nonage is one 


The Marriage of Minors. By Very Rev. 
John Kelley, in The Jurist, July, 1954, p. 357. 
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impediment that does not admit of a 
summary process for obtaining a dec- 
laration of nullity. Two favorable de- 
cisions are required from two distinct 
ecclesiastical tribunals, each composed 
of at least three judges. In some cases, 
when the proof was clear beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, the Holy See, upon peti- 
tion, has granted the declaration of 
nullity without requiring that the two 
formal trials take place. Any petition 
of this kind, naturally, would go to the 
Holy See through the local Ordinary, 
who will decide which procedure is de- 
sirable in any case.!* 

If the non-Catholic, who was below 
the minimum age at the time of the 
marriage, was also unbaptized at that 
time, various possibilities present them- 
selves. If the other party to the mar- 
riage was a baptized non-Catholic and 
was free to marry, the case would have 
to be sent to the Holy See for decision. 
We have already seen that it is un- 
certain whether the baptized person’s 
exemption from civil matrimonial law 
would carry over to the unbaptized. 

If both non-Catholic contractants 
were unbaptized, and one of them was 
below the legal minimum age, it will be 
necessary to learn what were the pro- 
visions of the law in the state where 
the marriage was contracted. If they 
were such as to invalidate the marriage, 
invalidity would have resulted in a case 
such as this. If the restrictions of the 
civil law applied only to lawfulness, 
there would be little point in pursuing 
the matter further, on the score of 
nonage. In order to determine the na- 
ture and extent of the law in force at 
the time of the marriage, one will have 
to seek counsel from a competent au- 
thority. 

Practically, in any case, the fact that 


“Cfr. Cannen 1990. 
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the marriage took place without pa- 
rental consent, or that the parties lied 
about their age, can be noted on the 
record of the case for the sake of com- 
plete information, but it will not sub- 
stantially affect the outcome. Of 
course, the possibility of applying the 
Pauline Privilege, or of a petition to 
the Holy See for action by the Supreme 
Pontiff, should not be overlooked. 
Unfortunately, hasty teen-age mar- 
riages by youngsters who should still be 


——— 


in school show no signs of decreasing in 
number. When a Catholic boy or girl 
is involved, a comparatively simple de- 
fect of form case is usually the result. 
When both parties are non-Catholic, 
lack of years may result in an invalid 
union, but the presumption of validity 
of the marriage remains to be over- 
thrown. It takes more than lack of 
parental consent, lying to the marriage 
license bureau, or even tender years to 
overthrow that presumption. 





CAVE 





"To visualize the Catechism or social studies, the audio-visual 


- consultants and the personnel of the technical laboratory must plan 
1 to sacrifice no efforts in portraying the doctrine and moral teachings 
of Christ. Every visualizaton of the Catechism and each subject of 
the curriculum should not fail to impress the objectives of Christian 
social living" (The Catholic Educator, March, 1955). 





. In this way does Rev. Dr. Leo McCormick, President of CAVE and 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md., state the aim of those 

s priests and religious of the United States who have associated with 

S the intention of fruitfully using the latest advances in the field of 

- communication for more vividly spreading the teachings of the 

a Church. 

- This is the fourth annual convention of the Catholic Audio-Visual 

e, Educators Association. It has grown impressively in numbers and 

e the members have grown in enthusiasm for the work of CAVE be- 

le cause they have seen the results of this work in their own participa- 

» tion in the teaching mission of the Church. 

7 It is the hope of CAVE that as many priests and religious as 

* possible will become acquainted with the efforts of its growing 

at membership when it holds its joint meeting with NCEA at Atlantic 

ve City, April 12-15. 

i- 
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St. Patrick Speaks 
for Himself 


By E. CONNOLLY-BURREN 


Moser PEOPLE, I fear, think of 


Saint Patrick as a shadow-like figure of 
remote and misty antiquity about 
whom next to nothing can be known 
with certainty. Ask, if you dare, any 
educated man in New York or Chicago 
or Dublin or San Francisco as March 
17th draws near, and you will find that 
there are unplumbed depths of embar- 
rassment, much genuine loyalty, but 
little real knowledge. Your friend will 
probably have taken it for granted that 
all the known facts about St. Patrick 
are lost in a cloud of disputed scholar- 
ship and that only academic people 
with nothing better to do could dis- 
entangle from the web of words and 
books a single fact or a reliable date. 

The position is not at all so bad. 
There are extant two genuine docu- 
ments written by this Saint—his Con- 
fession (of less than six thousand 
words and which can be read in an 
hour) and his Letter to the Chieftain 
Coroticus (which is only one third the 
length of the Confession). And it is a 
joy to remember that both documents 
have come unscathed and_ glorious 
through all the searching tests of the 
Higher Criticism. 

The Confession and the Letter to the 
Chieftain Coroticus (he was, by the 
way, a Scots Chief who had attacked 
the Irish Coast, had slain some Irish 
neophytes and carried others into slav- 
ery) are documents lifted high about 
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the contests and arid disputes of acri- 
monious scholarship. You may en- 
joy them, and profit by them, secure 
from the ecavillings of the academi- 
cians. These latter may exercise their 
genius and unholy delight in discover- 
ing error elsewhere, but no longer here. 
We and St. Patrick’s documents are 
now safe. 

The dismal, inane-looking Bishop, 
clad in green, with the inoffensive 
bunch of snakes at his feet on the green 
sward, is but a poor substitute for the 
real St. Patrick, the dynamic, voleanic 
figure who has been compared to Moses, 
to Paul of Tarsus and to Augustine of 
Hippo. Listen to Professor Eoin Mac- 
Neill of Dublin, after a life-time of 
Patrician scholarship: “... No one man 
has ever left so strong and permanent 
impression of his personality on a peo- 
ple with the single and eminent excep- 
tion of Moses. . .” 


PATRICK’S CONFESSION 


When I re-read the Confession to 
prepare for this article, I was struck by 
St. Patrick’s strong doctrinal devotion 
to the Ever-Present God, by his humil- 
ity, by his Magnificat-like gratitude to 
God who wrought in him a great apos- 
tleship, by his tender, easily-wounded 
sensitivity at betrayel and disloyalty, 
and by his dread of even appearing to 
“cash in” materially on his wonderfully 
successful mission. “I would not take 
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from them,” he writes, “even the price 
of my shoe.” Like St. Paul, he wrought 
with his hands and took the utmost 
sare that the Ministry of God might 
not be vituperated. Princes often en- 
dowed his churches, convents and 
That was all he asked. 

Like St. Augustine and like Cardinal 
Newman, St. Patrick, at the close of 
his life, was struck by the pattern 
which, by God’s great mercy, emerged 
from the tangled skein of events and 
experiences. He had verily believed 
God and it was reputed in him unto 
justice. And in the perspective of 
calm, majestic old age, full of grace 
and merits, he saw that Providence had 
fitted in his apparent failures to a per- 
fect plan. And, when all is said and 
done, that is the only successful van- 
tage point from which to write any life 
story. “... And this is my confession 
before I die.” St. Patrick is full of 
splendid Christian optimism and of 
boundless faith. There is no boastful 
gossip or banal garrulity as in so many 
modern autobiographies. He sings the 
mercies of the Lord. 


schools. 


“T, Patrick the sinner, the most un- 
scholarly and least of all the faithful 
and a man despicable in eyes of very 
many... I was like a stone lying 
in the deep mire and He that is 
mighty and in His Mercy lifted me 
up and, in truth, raised me high and 
set me on the top of the wall. And 
therefore I ought to ery out loud 
that I may render thanks to the Lord 
for His so great benefits. . .” 


How our heart must thrill to the 
noble, strong words of this heroic man 
who had braved exile and hardships 
and misunderstanding and treachery 
(his best friend “let him down” and be- 
trayed a sacred confidence) that he 
might gain souls to Christ. There is 
nothing vague, or sentimental or 
shadowy about the powerfully Scrip- 


tural tone of the humble, fervent Con- 
fession of the National Apostle of the 
Emerald Isle set amid the western seas. 

He prayed on Croagh Patrick that the 
Irish people might never lose the Faith, 
and now each year (on the last Sunday 
of July) thousands climb this Mayo 
Mountain in holy pilgrimage to do pen- 
ance and to spend a day of prayer for 
the graces God has showered on the 
“most faithful Nation ... the island of 
Saints and Scholars.” Of the Irish, 
Pope Pius XI once said, “. . . they are 
like God’s pure air. They are every- 
where, and doing good.” 

Even before he died in his beloved 
Ulster (near to where he landed in Ire- 
land in 432 A.D. with his authority 
from Pope St. Celestine I), Patrick saw 
the rising radiant spendor of the young 
Irish Chureh with its hundreds of 
thousands of converts, its priests, 
bishops, monks and consecrated virgins. 
But for all this his ery was “Non nobis, 
Domine, non nobis, sed Nomini Tuo da 
gloriam.” He recalls how unfitted he 
was, how lowly, how unlettered. He 
had been six years a slave and came 
late to his sacred studies. Here are his 
words: 


“  . .Who am I, O Lord, or what 
is my calling that Thou hast worked 
together with me in such Divine 
Power. ...But I pray those who be- 
lieve in and fear God, if they stoop 
to regard my writing and accept it 
which I, Patrick the sinner, really 
untutored, composed in Ireland, that 
they will not attribute to me, an ig- 
norant fellow, all that was done or 
proved by God’s pleasure. But esti- 
mate it and credit that it was all the 
free gift of God...” 


St. Patrick’s love of Holy Scripture 
and his acquaintance with Old and New 
Testaments (full Catholic Canon) is 
most striking. We must remember that 
books were all hand-done on vellum 
and a single copy of the Gospels might 
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be a prince’s ransom. We so often for- 
get that men like St. Patrick had noth- 
ing like the modern facilities for getting 
books or references, or for replacing 
precious sources when lost or destroyed. 
I take one page at random from the 
Saint’s Confession, the last. He quotes 
explicitly from Psalm Seven, from the 
Epistle to the Romans (chapters viii, 
ix, and xi), from St. Matthew, from 
Isias, from the first Epistle to St. John 
and from the First Epistle of St. Paul 
to Timothy. St. Patrick is certainly 
living and writing in the full stream of 
tradition from St. Augustine’s “letters 
from Heaven” to the magnificent clar- 
ion call of Pope Pius XII, “Divino 
Afflante Spiritu,” of Sept. 30, 1943. 
Every page of the Confession and of 
the Letter to Coroticus is equally 
steeped in the solid, doctrinal content 
of the Inspired Text. 


THE LORICA OF ST. PATRICK 
He opens his letter to Coroticus: 


“TI, Patrick the sinner, utterly un- 
learned, am a Bishop appointed by 
God in Ireland. Most certainly what 
I am I have from God. . . .1 am 
compelled by zeal for God and the 
Truth of Christ. : 

And so he protests in majestic dig- 
nity to the soldiers of Coroticus who 
had slaughtered many of “the innocent 
Christians whom I, in countless num- 
bers begot to God and confirmed in 
Christ.” And, in a glorious passage of 
Pauline splendor, Patrick states his au- 
thority to rebuke, to entreat, to teach,” 
. . . for I am an Ambassador of Christ 
my God.” He declares that this life 
will swiftly pass, and that while the 
faithful will feast with Christ, the 
wicked will perish before the presence 
of God. Patrick states the Catholic 
doctrine of Death, Judgment, Hell and 
Heaven in sound Scriptural terms, and 
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he stands four square against the pride, 
and pomp and threats of the world, 
flesh and devil. 

For ever and again Saint Patrick 
tells us that he went in peril of his life. 
His famous prayer was his daily plea 
for most special protection from 
Heaven. And that ancient lives and the 
lovely legends in Irish tradition recount 
many miraculous escapes from the mal- 
ice of men and the yet more terrible 
venom of the demons. The Lough Derg 
Pilgrimage is a perpetual memorial of 
how the Saint, by God’s Grace, over- 
‘ame the power of Satan and exorcised 
a dreaded region. 

His prayer for grace in every danger 
deserves to be known the world over. 
It is styled the “Breast-Plate” or Lorica 
of St. Patrick. Here are some splendid 
invocations from it:— 


“T rise up to-day calling on the 
Mighty Trinity 
. Christ with me, Christ before 
me, 
. Christ behind me, Christ in me. 
Christ under me, Christ over me. 
Christ on my right, Christ on my 
left. 

Christ in the heart of all who 
think of me! 

Christ in the mouth of all who 
speak to me. 

Christ in every eye that looks at 
me. 

Christ in every ear that hears 
me. 

We must never forget that first, last 
and all the time, Patrick was a man of 
prayer. Indeed, the lasting success of 
his work makes it superfluous to say 
this. But he tells us that while yet a 
slave (from the age of sixteen to 
twenty-two), he “prayed a hundred 
times by night and a hundred times by 
day. . And before daybreak I used 
to be roused to prayer in snow, in frost, 
in rain: and I felt no ill-effects. Nor 
was there then any sluggishness in me 
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as I now see because then my spirit 
was fervent. . .” 


HIS RARE COURAGE 


Patrick was probably nearly ninety 
when he wrote this. So we can all ex- 
amine our consciences and see how far 
we are really children of his by this 
standard. Our soft, self-indulgent age, 
with its noise and world-weariness and 
superficiality, could not but benefit to 
a return to the solidity and sanity and 
world-sweeping fervor of the early 
documents such as these. One thinks 
of the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch, 
of St. Augustine’s Confessions, of the 
Epistle to Diognetus, and the other 
treasures of patristic lore. 

St. Patrick ends his epistle to the 
murderous sinners on a note of forgive- 
ness and hope if they will repent and 
turn from their evil ways. 

ss I ask earnestly that what- 
ever servant of God may carry my 
letter that he may not at all allow it 
be suppressed or hidden away. 
Rather I want it read for all the 
people and before Coroticus himself. 
May God inspire them to amend their 
lives to God some time. May they, 
late as it is, repent of their wicked 
deeds after murdering the Lord's 
Brethren. May they at once set free 
the baptised women captives. May 
they, thus merit to live to God and to 
be made whole here and in Eternity. 
Peace! From God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


The Saint’s writings will repay a 
slow, prayerful reading many times. 
Sermons, articles, radio talks and dis- 
cussions will be enriched by a return to 
the authentic Patrician sources. The 
works of Dr. Bury, of Professor Ludwig 
Bieler (Dublin 1953), of Professor Eoin 
MacNeill, of Rev. Dr. Francis Shaw, 
S.J., of Dr. Helena Coneannon and of 
Alice Curtayne may be had from any 
university book store in America, Aus- 


tralia, or Europe. So there is no justi- 
fication whatever for accepting a hazy, 
sentimental and inaccurate picture of 
the Irish Apostle who is honored by 
majestic cathedrals, churches and con- 
vents and schools from Mayo to Mel- 
bourne, from Armagh to Atlanta, from 
Dublin to Dunedin, and from Soho in 
London to Fifth Avenue in New York 
on the great rejoicing day of March 
17th each year. 


HIS APOLOGIA 


A Spanish proverb tells us that it is 
only at the full tree that stones are 
thrown. St. Patrick’s great success 
stirred up jealousy and _ resentment. 
What he calls “his little knowledge and 
rustic manners” also caused objections 
to be made against him in Rome. His 
superiors even questioned his fitness for 
the Irish Mission and some sin (com- 
mitted before he was sixteen) was raked 
up from the long distant past. The 
Saint is not egotistic or vindictive or 
filled with self-pity. He only wishes 
to clear his apostolic work from slan- 
der, lest religion be disgraced. The 
Confession teaches us charity, prudence, 
forgiveness and a right zeal for God’s 
honor, when compromise would mean 
betrayal of principle. 


“Wherefore, then, I cannot keep 

silence, nor would it be fitting con- 
cerning such great benefits and such 
great graces as the Lord gave me. . 
I wish my brethren and my kinsfolk 
to know what manner of man I am 
and to understand my soul’s de- 
sire. 


It is most likely that Patrick’s mis- 
sion was financed from the great mon- 
astery of St. Honoratus in Lerins where 
he had studied for Sacred Orders. 
Auxerre and Tours may have helped 
also. St. Hilary tells us that St. Hon- 
oratus received such great alms that he 
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used the superfluity to help the foreign 
missions. What a modern note this 
sounds! What a lesson for us all, if we 
have goods to spare, not to forget the 
most Christ-like of works. St. Patrick 
must surely have a deep love for all 
who are on the foreign mission field and 
for all who, by prayer and alms, help 
as he of old was helped when he went 
in peril of his life to the last outpost of 
the known world set on the remotest 
edge of the western sea. 

And so we come to real 
knowledge of this truly great Saint. 
Without that knowledge we may fall 
back on dead convention, empty formu- 


personal 


In the next H P R issue 


lae, and shallow sentimentality. The 
writings of St. Patrick offer an attrac- 
tive doorway into reality. They call 
to us across the centuries to love the 
Scripture, to face our vocation (wher- 
ever it may lead) with courage and 
high daring, to fill our lives with prayer, 
and to adopt the splendid tessera made 
famous in modern times by St. John 
Bosco “ Da mihi animas, cetera 
tolle.” 

So shall we face the end with confi- 


dence. “Christ on our right . Christ 
on our left. The Power of the Trinity 
chield us. And this is my Con- 


fession before I die.” 





In “Murder of a Nun,” Leon Paul tells the story of Edith Stein as only 
one Jewish convert can about another, and especially about one who, in a 
very real sense, Was a martyr, not only for, but with her people. Though 
many Jews have become Catholics since the Church began, not since the 
early centuries have any of them suffered martyrdom for their faith until 
Edith Stein and her companions were put to death in retaliation for the 
zeal of the Dutch Bishops who spoke out publicly and vehemently against 
the Nazi persecution of the Jews in their country. 

How this brilliant German-Jewish philosopher found her way into the 
Catholic Church; how she became a Carmelite eleven years later; how she 
fled from the Nazis from her Carmelite convent in Cologne to another 
Carmelite enclosure in Holland during the dark of night; and how she 
was taken from this convent by the dreaded SS and shipped “to the East” 
are all found in Leon Paul’s article, “Murder of a Nun.” 
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Protestantism in the 
United States 


Il. American Protestants Investigate Their Disunity 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


Ll, A PREVIOUS ARTICLE (Feb- 
ruary, 1955) we have seen the extent 
to which American Protestantism is 
disunited on the two basic levels of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and doctrinal 
profession. Ninety denominations are 
separated into two hundred and thirty 
sects, which are further divided into 
thousands of autonomous churches 
where the final basis of authority is the 
board of trustees appointed by the local 
parishioners. Doctrinal differences 
cover every phase of Christian revela- 
tion, ranging from the condonation and 
condemnation of divorce to the admis- 
sion and denial of three Persons in one 
God. 

In the present study we shall examine 
this “unhappy division” through Prot- 
estant eyes, allowing their own church 
leaders to make the evaluation. In this 
way we can better appreciate the gigan- 
tic problem which faces the ecumenical 
movement, not only in the United 
States, but wherever Christianity has 
broken away from the unity of Roman 
Catholicism. 


REASONS FOR THE DISUNITY 
IN AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM 


Protestant scholars have undertaken 
to analyze the background of the pro- 
liferation of their own denominations in 
America. They are frank in admitting 


that while Protestants have been di- 
vided into different sects from the very 
beginning, the division has not been so 
rapid or so radical as in the United 
States. The original reformers founded 
different churches in Germany, Eng- 
land, Switzerland and France. They 
were not only geographically separated, 
but also doctrinally opposed to each 
other on many points. Yet, for the 
most part, European Protestantism has 
followed the general pattern set by 
Luther, Cranmer, Zwingli and Calvin, 
with some, but relatively little, further 
fragmentation. How explain the ab- 
normal situation in America? 

I. The first explanation suggested is 
that the principle of religious liberty 
granted by the American Constitution 
tended to be carried over from the po- 
litical sphere to the sphere of religion, 
that is, from the state to the church. 
This psychological transference was 
more or less unconscious:! 


The neutrality and impartiality of 
the American state toward all forms 
of religion subtly predisposed Prot- 
estant people to assume that the 
creation of a new denomination was 
not only legally irreproachable but 
could be religiously approved. “This 
is a free country, isn’t it?” became 


Morrison, Charles C., The Unfinished 
Reformation, New York, 1953, pp. 4-5 
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the colloquial justification by which 

the withdrawal of a disaffected group 

to form a new denomination was ap- 
preciably relieved of any moral or 
religious reproach. 

James Madison, fourth President of 
the United States, who was largely re- 
sponsible for the “religious freedom’’ 
amendment to the American Constitu- 
tion,” had said, “The more independent 
religious bodies, the more secure would 
be the government in its freedom from 
church influence.”* The Protestant 
mind mistakenly assumed that if this 
multiplication of sects were good for 
the government, it was also good for 
religion. “Sectarian diversity was 
therefore accepted as an ecclesiastical 
virtue.’”* 

II. Unlike European Protestantism 
which has a tradition of stability behind 
its denominations, the American 
churches had no valid objection to make 
when a disaffected group wished to 
secede. In fact, secession was part of 
the American tradition since practically 
every sect which migrated to the States 
had broken away from the parent de- 
nomination over in Europe:* 


The parent denomination itself had 
originated in essentially the same 
kind of situation as that which it now 
confronted in the threatened secession 


*The first clause of the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States reads: 
“Congress shall make make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” It became part of 
the Constitution in 1791. 

* Quoted by Morrison, loc. cit. 


of its own children. With what con- 

sistency, therefore, could the parent 

now chide her children for doing what 
she herself had done a century or two 
centuries or three centuries ago? 

III. Another factor explaining the 
uninhibited growth of so many de- 
nominations on American soil may be 
found in the pioneer psychology of the 
nation. Until recent years the Ameri- 
can people have always lived on the 
frontier. New regions had to be ex- 
plored, new territory cultivated, new 
homes and institutions established 
among them the churches. Except for 
those who were traditionally Catholic 
and were blessed with the services of a 
priest who moved along with them, the 
majority settled as small religious com- 
munities that were distinct from the 
original denomination, at first only geo- 
graphically, but, later on, also in doc- 
trine and religious discipline. 

Add to this fact the circumstance of 
size of country, and the multiplication 
of sects becomes a logical corollary. 
The table below will illustrate the rela- 
tive sparsity of population which made 
sectarianism a natural necessity in the 
United States. 

Even in 1950, the per square mile 
population in the United States was only 
one-fourth that of Europe, exclusive of 
Russia. But in the middle 1800's, with 
only ten to fifteen persons to a square 
mile in the States, with intercommuni- 
cation rare and unnecessary, it is no 
wonder that small religious groups first 
migrated and then separated completely 





— from the parent denomination. 
Population 
Year Total Population of U.S. per Square Mile 
1800 5,308 483 6.1 
1840 17,069,453 9.7 
1880 50,155,783 16.9 
1920 105,710,620 35.5 
1950 150,697 361 50.7 
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PROTESTANT ATTITUDE TOWARD 
AMERICAN DENOMINATIONALISM 


It is difficult adequately to analyze 
the Protestant attitude toward the ex- 
treme sectarianism which prevails in 
America. For one thing, it is not uni- 
form, but fluctuates from the perfectly 
complacent to the very critical, with 
certain churchmen undecided where pre- 
cisely to stand. Fortunately for our 
purpose, there have been outspoken 
commentators among Protestant 
leaders, whose opinions may safely be 
representative of the 
churches themselves. 


regarded as 


I. The Complacent Minority Opinion 


In 1951 there appeared an illustrated 
volume, Protestant Panorama, which 
fairly described the minority attitude 
toward American denominationalism. 
The United States, with its more than 
fifty million Protestants, is called “the 
largest and most virile Protestant na- 
tion on the face of the globe.”® Ever 
since the English dissenters reached 
America in 1620, men in search of re- 
ligious liberty have been coming to a 
free land, ‘‘each fiercely determined to 
find sanctuary for his right to believe 
and worship as he saw fit, and as God 
This mixture of re- 
ligious sects is therefore the outgrowth 


seemed to lead.” 


of a heterogeneous assortment of in- 
dividuals and groups from a variety of 
cultures in Europe and other parts of 
the world. Yet they had one thing in 
“their thirst for 
liberty.” Consequently, if America may 
be called a “melting pot” for diverse 


common: religious 


social and national customs, “it is even 
more of a melting pot of denominational 
diversity.” 


®* Hall, Clarence W., and Holisher, Desider, 
Protestant Panorama, New York, 1951, p. 91 
* Thid. 


But this is nothing of which the sec- 
tarians should be ashamed:8 


That diversity, so far from being 
something to carp at, is Protestant- 
ism’s glory. Only he who does not 
comprehend the patterns and proc- 
esses of democracy can fail to under- 
stand and appreciate our profusion 
of sects. It conforms to the rich pat- 
tern of heterogeneity that character- 
izes so much of life in these United 
States. Americans glory in their sys- 
tem of economic “free enterprise”; 
American Protestants glory too in the 
spiritual free enterprise that is as 
much a part of the American idea as 
States’ rights and individual initia- 
tive. 

Not only is such diversity not un- 
healthy but, we are told, it is part of 
the original tradition of the American 
Republic. “Did the Founders [of the 
country] look aghast at this religious 
coat of many colors?” On the con- 
trary: “They helped design it.” Thus 
James Madison, previously mentioned, 
laid down the principle which was en- 
dorsed by his compatriots, that “all 
men are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion, according to the 
dictates of conscience.”’ This political 
expedience “started us on our diversi- 
fied way.’”® 

Arguing on the subject with an 
Episcopalian who feared that the 
American Constitution did not  suffi- 
ciently protect religion, Madison is re- 
ported to have said:?° 


Happily for the States, they enjoy 
the utmost freedom of religion. This 
freedom arises from that multiplicity 
of sects which pervades America, and 
which is the best and only security 
for religious liberty in any society. 
For where there is a variety of sects, 
there cannot be a majority of any 


* Ibid. 
°* Ibid. 
 Thid., p. 93 
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one sect to oppress and persecute the 
rest. 


American denominationalism, there- 
fore, is not to be deplored, but encour- 
aged. According to Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, difference of opinion in matters of 
religion is not only politically advan- 
tageous, but also beneficial to religion:™ 


The several sects perform the office 
of a censor morum over each other. 
Is uniformity attainable? Millions 
of innocent men, women and children, 
since the introduction of Christianity, 
have been burned, tortured, fined, 
imprisoned; yet we have not ad- 
vanced one inch toward uniformity. 
What has been the effect of coercion? 
To make one half of the world fools, 
and the other half hypocrites. To 
support roguery and error all over 
the earth. 


Behind these formidable statements 
from political figures whose religion is 
known to have been de-supernatural- 
ized deism,!* a sizable portion of Ameri- 
can Protestants take pride in their sec- 
tarian diversity and call it the glory of 
democratic liberty. 


II. Critical Majority Opposition 


The majority of Protestants, cer- 
tainly the leaders in church circles, are 
agreed that sectarianism in the States 
is an evil, and something that needs to 
be corrected as soon as possible. Out- 


4 Tbid., p. 94 

It is commonly accepted by historians that 
Thomas Jefferson, for example, was “a deist 
who shared the views and attitudes in matters 
of religion that were common to the English 
deists.” John Orr, English Deism, Grand 
Rapids, 1934, pp. 211-212. To quote Jefferson 
as a champion of Protestantism is a distortion 
of Christianity. He explicitly denied and 
called artificial: “. . the immaculate con- 
ception of Jesus, His deification, the creation 
of the world by Him, His miraculous powers, 
His resurrection and visible ascension, His 
corporeal presence in the Eucharist, the 
Trinity, original sin, atonement, regenera- 
tion.” Koch and Peden, Selected Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1944, p. 694 
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standing among the critics have been 
the guest speakers at the University of 
Chicago who are invited every year to 
give a series of lectures on Christian 
Unity. The lectures are later pub- 
lished in book form and enjoy wide 
circulation. 

The first series of lectures was de- 
livered by the Episcopal Bishop of 
Washington and entitled “Prospecting 
for a United Church.” They were 
hailed as a godsend that “will give sub- 
stance and vitality to the slumbering 
will for church union.” After deserib- 
ing in accurate detail the “division 
among the churches,” which ‘“mani- 
fests itself in many forms and degrees,” 
he decried this hostile diversity as a 
scandal. Divisions among pagans and 
unbelievers are expected and under- 
standable. “But for those who are 
called Christ’s people to be at enmity 
with one another, to withdraw from one 
another, to have no intimate, brotherly 
dealing with one another, is a scandal. 
It is a scandal even to the unbelieving 
and half-believing world around us.”!* 

It is a strange spectacle, he concludes, 
when those who call the world to be 
reconciled are themselves unrecon- 
ciled:14 


We call the world, burdened with 
its own tragic divisions of race and 
class and nationality, to find its unity 
in the one Father and the one Christ, 
and then we add other divisions to 
those with which it already struggles. 
“Woe unto the world because of 
offenses.””’ The simple are confused 
and the sensitive are offended by the 
incongruity between the churches and 
the Church. 


More specific and penetrating were 
the lectures in 1953, delivered by the 
ranking Protestant writer in the coun- 





= Dun, Angus, Prospecting for a United 
Church, New York, 1948, p. 12 
* Tbid., p. 13 
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try, the late editor of the internationally 
respected Christian Century. Dr. 
Morrison’s lectures, published under 
the title of The Unfinished Reforma- 
tion, were called by the reviewers a 
“hard-hitting critique” of sectarianism, 
and, when printed, were said to have 
been “written as only a great crusading 
editor, one of the outstanding religious 
journalists of this generation, could 
write it.””)° 

Morrison’s message claims to be that 
of the reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, who earnestly tried for many 
years to unite the separate branches of 
original Protestantism. They failed, 
for historical reasons which he care- 
fully sets forth. Then to bolster his 
fellow-religionists to take up the cause 
of the Unfinished Reformation and 
work toward a united Protestantism, he 
presents in a series of the following six 
propositions the evil of denominational- 
ism in the United States, which he 
boldly stigmatizes as a sin. 


A. Division and Waste 


“Denominationalism is scandal- 
ously wasteful of Protestant re- 
sourees.”"® The prodigal waste of 
money applies to the support of local 
churehes and to the overhead expenses 
of their many denominations. For one 
thing, there are too many local 
churehes. The fifty-three million Prot- 
estants, most of whom are only occa- 
sional churech-goers, operate a total of 
260,000 chureh edifices, which means 
an average of only two hundred persons 
for each building. By comparison, the 
Roman Catholic Church with thirty-one 
million members has less than 16,000 
churehes, with an average membership 
close to two thousand. 


'S Publisher’s advertisement 
*® Morrison, op. cit., p. 29 


This would be less serious if the Prot- 
estant churches were at least evenly 
distributed. “But this is notoriously 
not the case. Nearly all of them exist 
side by side and in competition with 
other Protestant churches in small and 
large communities.”!7 

Not only are funds thus wasted in 
too many churches, but the multiplicity 
of sects adds the further burden of 
multiplied overhead expense to run the 
separate organizations. If only the 
sects united, instead of spending their 
money in competition with other 
churches, they could use it “directly to 
the great enterprise of the Kingdom of 
God.” 


B. Division and Missioners 


“The missionary expansion of the 
Christian faith is seriously handi- 
capped and misrepresented by our sec- 
tarianism.’’S Put more bluntly, a 
divided church at home inevitably, and 
to a high degree, hinders the spread of 
the gospel to the people of non-Chris- 
tian lands:!° 


When Christians in mission lands 

leave father and mother, caste and 
tribe, and the whole social order that 
has been home to them, for the sake 
of Christ, it is grievous and shocking 
to them to find the Christian com- 
munity divided against itself. 
What can it possibly mean but con- 
fusion and distress of mind when a 
Northern Chinese joins the American 
Southern Baptists, thus adding the 
divisive heritage of the American 
Civil War to a country already cursed 
with its own civil wars! Every ex- 
perienced missionary knows that this 
is scandalous. 


C. Division and Social Efforts 


“Denominationalism frustrates the 


" Ibid., p. 30 
* Thid. 
® Ibid., p. 31 
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efforts of Protestantism to discharge 
the unique responsibility which the 
social gospel lays upon the Christian 
Church.’”° Here the author touches 
on a critical problem which besets the 
Protestant churches in their conflict 
with collectivist tendencies in the coun- 
try :2 


A disunited church is no match for 
the tremendous power of the social 
collectivities that have emerged in 
modern America. Great mag- 
nitudes of social organization have 
emerged, over against which our de- 
nominational churches present a pic- 
ture of limp futility. Protestantism 
has not learned to live in the modern 
world. 


The American mind is supposed to 
be “predominantly collectivist in its 
structure. It is molded by a relatively 
few massive blocs of secular interest, 
each under the control of its own center 
of propaganda and power.’”? This 
allows us to make an invidious com- 
parison between the relative strength 
of the Catholic Church and the Prot- 
estant sects. “The contacts of Prot- 
estantism with government, the labor 
unions, the movies and television, the 
press, industrial management, the edu- 
cational system, the scientific enter- 
prise, even the family, are tenuous and 
unimpressive.’** By contrast, “these 
bloes of collectivist power have ample 
reason to be respectfully conscious of 
Roman Catholicism.”** Though fewer 
in number, Catholics are united and 
therefore represent a standing threat 
to the enemies of personal liberty, which 
Protestant churches cannot duplicate 
unless they unite. 


* Tbid., p. 33 

* Ibid., p. 34 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

“Tbid. A fair example is the respect which 
the movie industry pays to the moral rating 
of films by the Legion of Decency, which is 
under the direction of the Catholic Hierarchy. 
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D. Division and Catholic Strength 


“The denominational system robs 
Protestantism of its inherent strength 
in its inescapable competition with a 
formidable and aggressive Roman 
Catholicism.’””* The writer concedes 
that Protestantism and Catholicism are 
both engaged in resisting the gradual 
secularization of American life. This 
common purpose, he explains, has led 
many Protestants to believe that the 
two are therefore allies co-operating in 
a common cause:*6 


This notion, however, is not for a 
moment shared by Catholicism. The 
Catholic Church knows that itself 
and Protestantism represent two pro- 
foundly different kinds of religion, 
and it draws the line sharply between 
them. In the past, Protestants have 
always been clearheaded on this mat- 
ter . . . It is only in our generation, 
under the influence of a sentimental 
and false conception of tolerance, 
that a considerable portion of the 
Protestant mind has been beguiled 
into the delusion that Protestantism 
and Catholicism are allies. 


But they are not allies. They are 
competitors in the struggle for the soul 
of America, in which “Catholicism has 


been rapidly overtaking Protestant- 
ism.” The figures quoted are reveal- 
ing:7 


In the city of New York the 
Roman church membership outnum- 
bers that of Protestantism by 5 to 1 
—2,225,000 Catholics to 478,000 
Protestants. In Chicago, the ratio is 


* Tbid., p. 35 

* Thid., p. 36 

* Tbid., p. 37. Official figures submitted by 
the bishops to the Catholic Almanac survey 
in 1952, give the following per cent of Catho- 
lics in the total population of the following 
cities: New York 27.1; Chicago 40.6; Buffalo 
63.4; Pittsburgh 42.1; St. Louis 304; 
Philadelphia 31.6; Cleveland 45.9; Washing- 
ton 16.6; San Francisco 34.4; Cincinnati 24.2; 
Boston 44.9 
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3 to 2. In Buffalo, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Philadelphia, Cleveland, San 
Francisco, Washington, Cincinnati, 
the ratio is roughly 50-50, with an 
edge in every one of these cities in 
favor of the Roman church. Boston, 
from Plymouth Rock to the begin- 
nings of the twentieth century the 
proud capital of New England Prot- 
estantism, is now overwhelmingly 
Roman Catholic. 


How to meet the challenge? 
never be met, and 


It can 
Protestantism is 
doomed to failure while it persists in 
spreading its efforts, dividing its inter- 
ests and localizing its forces, when the 
Catholic Church, strong in unity, “is 
aggressively out to win” America to its 
side. 


E. Division and Spiritual Good 


“Denominationalism — provincializes 
Protestant mentality by erecting 
barriers against the free flow of Chris- 
tian thought.” 
of saying that 


This is another way 
“the denominational 
mind is necessarily narrow, provincial 
and short-sighted.’*® The result is that, 
instead of being united under Christ 
and the Gospel, Christian peoples are 
separated from each other with serious 
detriment to their moral and spiritual 
welfare. Despising what others teach, 
the denominations deprive themselves 
of the richness of the gospel truth:%° 


Because the denomination is but a 
fragment of the church, its feeling 
and vision of the whole gospel is 
necessarily truncated. The full wit- 
ness to the Christian faith finds no 
adequate expression in the “broken 
lights” of the denominational system. 
The truth of Christianity is not ex- 
hausted by the uniformities to which 
it is reduced by our sectarian creeds 
and ideologies. 


* Ibid. p. 41 
*® Thid. 
© Ibid. 


As an example of truncating the Gospel 
and suffering thereby, the largest de- 
nomination in America, the Baptists, at 
least on principle deprive their children 
of sacramental regeneration because 
they disagree with the rest of the Prot- 
estants on the necessity or even the 
propriety of infant Baptism. 


F. Division and Spiritual Specialization 


‘“Denominationalism breeds a sub- 
tle and _ perilous moral insincerity 
among Protestant Christians.’’*! In the 
critic’s opinion, this is the most serious 
indictment that can be levelled at 
American sectarianism. He believes 
that Protestant denominations “are 
hardly more than survivals of an era 
that is well on its way out. The issues 
upon which they were founded are los- 
ing their vitality. Yet the structure, 
the shell, of the denomination per- 
sists.”°* What happens? In order to 
maintain their position as ministers of 
a distinct religious group, churchmen 
feel compelled to resuscitate obsolete 
issues into’ a semblance of importance 
and reality; thinking there is no better 
way to inspire and preserve denomina- 
tional loyalty. Many of the clergy, 
especially those who have been “en- 
lightened by the ecumenical ideal,” 
recognize the situation as fostering in- 
sincerity. Yet they are victims of the 


*Tbid., p. 42. Although coming from a 
Protestant who presumably knows the men- 
tality of his own people, this sweeping state- 
ment needs to be qualified. He admits that 
it “will require delicate exposition if we are 
to avoid a reaction of resentment.” Yet he 
fails to distinguish between the average lay 
Protestant who, even when well educated, is 
woefully ignorant in religious matters, and 
the professional church leader in the ministry. 
The charge of insincerity is aimed at “Prot- 
estant Christians,” in general, while the proof 
of insincerity is an appeal to the “enlightened 
churchman” who, if he “will search his own 
heart . will find a conflict there.” Jbid., 
p. 43. 

® Thid. 
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system. A sectarian minister “is caught 
in it and cannot extricate himself from 
it. Protestantism provides him with no 
opportunity for a Christian ministry 
except one that is identified with and 
results in the strengthening and 
greatening of his denomination.’* 
Thus, instead of promoting the princi- 
ples of Christ which are or should be the 
common heritage of all Christians, the 
sectarians are dividedly preaching their 
own peculiar specialty. Adventist min- 
isters teach the imminent Second Com- 
ing, Baptists the necessity of Baptism 
by immersion, Quakers the idolatry of 
church ritual, Methodists the sinfulness 
of traffic in liquor. They are con- 
strained to defend their denominational 
position by advocating doctrines and 
practices which are distinctive of their 
sect; yet if they are at all familiar with 
religious history, they know that this 
distinctiveness was an arbitrary inno- 
vation which originated in human ca- 
price. To preach it as though it were 
divinely sanctioned is simply hypocrit- 
ical. Without excusing this insincer- 
ity, “a fair judgment requires that the 
major responsibility for it must be 
placed in larger measure upon the sys- 
tem than upon the churchman who is 
more victim than free agent.’’*4 


The full explanation of sectarianism 
in America must be looked for in the 
very nature of Protestantism. From 
its inception in the sixtenth century 
down to the present day it has operated 
on a theory of religious allegiance that 
is contrary to historical Christianity. 
While giving lip-service to “church au- 
thority” and arrogating to itself the 
title of a “church,” Protestantism is 
not ecclesiastical—except where and to 


the extent to which it still retains some 
vestige of its original Catholic heritage. 
It is by nature individualistic. In the 
words of a modern spokesman, ‘“Prot- 
estants are committed to religious 
liberty, not as a matter of temporary 
expediency, when and where they are 
weak, but as a matter of principle.” 
Their basie “formula of liberation”’ is 
the “assertion of the right of the private 
Christian to have direct access to the 
Bible and to read and interpret it him- 
self.”*° Given this principle of libera- 
tion from all external authority in mat- 
ters of faith, the wonder is not that 
Protestant denominations have become 
so multiplied in democratic America, 
but that any congruity among them 
still exists. 

On their own admission, the source 
of Protestant disunity is their denial 
of an ultimate ecclesiastical authority 
in matters of faith and morals. The 
first in a series of principles which 
“Protestantism rejects as corrupt, cor- 
rupting, pagan and false” is: “That God 
has given infallibility to any man or 
group of men, or has made any man the 
‘Vicar of Christ’ on earth.’*® 

They frankly admit that:#7 


We put the pope first among the 
objects of Protestantism’s Everlast- 
ing No because Roman Catholicism 
puts submission to the pope foremost 
among its requirements. Those 
who ‘submit’ to the pope and all his 
claims are Roman Catholies, those 
who do not are not. All other differ- 


* Garrison, Winfred E., A Protestant Mani- 
festo, New York, 1952, pp. 117, 132. The 
author is “well qualified to speak for the 
many communions of the Protestant faith.” 
Literary editor of the Christian Century, the 
foremost Protestant publication in the States, 
he taught Church History at the University 
of Chicago for over 20 years and presently 
serves on the Theological Commission of the 
World Council of Churches 

* Tbid., p. 176 

* Ibid., pp. 176-177 
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ences sink into insignificance in com- 
parison with this. Rome recognizes 
no rapprochement until its basic 
dogma of papal infallibility is ac- 
cepted, and when that is accepted, no 
further rapprochement is necessary 
because everything else naturally 
and necessarily follows. 


Protestantism, therefore, admittedly 
has no “united voice” with which to 
give authoritative answers to “ques- 
tions that arise concerning systems of 
doctrine, forms of worship, the polity 
of the Church, and the specific applica- 
tions of Christian principles.” Only the 
Catholic Church, “with a high command 


similar to that of a totalitarian police 
state,’ which obliges its members to 
accept “as final the judgments of a 
central authority that presumes to 
speak with the voice of God can achieve 
that kind of unanimity. Protestantism 
has no such dictator, and therefore it 
has no such voice.”” The fact is that “it 
does not want it on those terms.’** It 
prefers to remain disunited but inde- 
pendent, than to lose its freedom of 
private judgment in matters of faith, 
even if unity should be thereby at- 
tained. 


* Tbid., p. 190 





ROMA LOCUTA: Statement of Aim 


The aim of Roma Locuta is no different from the proved aim of this 
Review of which it this month becomes a feature: service to the Catholic 
clergy. 

The heading Roma Locuta needs no interpretation for it explains itself. 
When Rome has spoken, then Rome’s words are of salient concern to all 
Catholics. More particularly so to priests, who as consecrated guides to 
the faithful in the perilous ways of these days of our years, need the clear 
light and the firm footholds that Rome alone can provide. Reason, quite 
obviously, does not suffice to meet the immense challenges confronting the 
priest’s apostolate. In all doctrinal and moral questions the voice of Rome 
carries the unmistakable ring of truth. 

The sources from which this column will take its material are the various 
Apostolic Constitutions and Letters; Allocutions; Acts of the Sacred Con- 
gregations and Encyclicals, published in the Church’s official commentary, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis. From time to time selections may also be taken 
from the semi-official L’Osservatore Romano. 

The structure of Roma Locuta is this: a summary of the more notable 
document, address, etc., will be presented, and this summary will endeavor 
to present the substance of the source in familiar English. In précis form 
will be found the tenor of the source, with every effort made to insure 
accuracy and clarity. In the Relevance section, appended to the sum- 
mary, will be set forth the significance of the matter summarized, showing 
its pertinence to particular circumstances or people. 

The editor of this department fervently hopes that it will prove, under 
God, an informative and timely aid to the readers of this Review. 


Fatuer Anan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv., 8.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 
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By VERY REY. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M. Convy., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B.* 





Medical Science in a 


Changing World 


In an Allocution to the 16th Inter- 
national Congress of the History of 
Medicine, meeting in Rome, the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, speaking in French, re- 
‘alled the immense progress made in the 
art of healing in times past and re- 
minded the Congress of the cultural 
obligations of medicine in our own 
times. The Pope congratulated the 
group on its choice of topics: medicine 
as a way toward union among the 
peoples of the world—its contribution 
to the advancement of civilization. Be- 
sause of the unique position of medi- 





* Father Aidan M. Carr is a priest of the 
Order of Friars Minor Conventual. Born and 
raised in Texas and Washington, D. C., he 
was admitted to the practice of law by mem- 
bership in the Bar of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1938, and entered the “Black” Fran- 
ciscans in that year. Preliminary studies were 
made at St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
New York, and the theology courses at Le 
Grand Séminaire de St. Sulpice, Montreal, 
Canada. He received the Doctorate in Sacred 
Theology from the Sulpician seminary (a 
Pontifical Institute) in 1946. From 1946— 
1949 Father Aidan studied Canon Law at the 
Catholic University of America, obtaining the 
Doctorate in 1949. Since then he has taught 
Dogmatic Theology and Canon Law at Rens- 
selaer, and Medical Ethics and pre-Psychiatry 
at St. Peter’s Hospital, Albany, N. Y. He 
has written extensively for clerical readers, is 
Associate Editor of a magazine for the laity, 
and is Vice-President of the National Fran- 
ciscan Educational Conference. 


Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, pp. 
577-580. 
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cine in human society and its impor- 
tance for man’s well-being, legislators 
have traditionally regulated its prac- 
tice by their laws. 

Today, the Pope declared, medical 
art and science have at their disposal a 
tremendous advantage resulting from 
international collaboration, and this 
spirit of mutual aid among the world’s 
physicians reflects the common needs 
of all peoples. 

Face-to-face with the problem of ill- 
ness the doctor must, whether he wishes 
to or not, take a stand with regard to 
human destiny. One who devotes his 
life and his energies to the struggle 
against disease cannot ignore the mes- 
sage of Him who is the Master of life 
and death and proved this mastery by 
miracles, particularly by His Own 
Resurrection. 

RELEVANCE. The Allocution again 
stresses the social responsibility of the 
medical profession and its obligation 
to uphold the moral law. Very recently 
the American Medical Association has 
declined to offer any statement on the 
morality of artificial insemination, con- 
demned by Leo XIII as early as 1879 
and by Pius XII in a 1949 address to 
members of the International Congress 
of Medical Men,” as well as in his in- 
struction to Italian Midwives two years 
later.2 Said Dr. Howard A. Kelly (a 
Methodist), while gynecologist-in-chief 
at Johns Hopkins: “The medical pro- 
* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XXI, pp. 559- 


560. 
® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XXIII, p. 850. 
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fession must continually deal with the 
moral aspects of a case, and today our 
great loss is the unwillingness of some 
doctors to have anything to do with 
morals, because they have had no moral 
training and have done no moral think- 
ing.” 


A New Title for Mary 


The Marian Year terminated glori- 

ously with the proclamation by Pius 
XII of the Queenship of Mary in the 
Encyclical Ad Caelt Reginam.t The 
Feast of Our Lady’s Queenship is to be 
celebrated every year on May 31. The 
Pope explained that although only 
Jesus Christ, God and Man, is King, 
nevertheless Mary shares in a limited 
way in His royal dignity. Her partici- 
pation is due to the divine maternity 
and to her role in the work of Redemp- 
tion as a victory over sin. The Pon- 
tiff commanded that the consecration 
of the human race to the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary should be repeated on 
the day of the Feast. 
RELEVANCE. The Encyclical adds a 
new title and further lustre to Our Lady 
in a Marian age. It also provides ad- 
ditional fuel for the ignis fatuus of the 
Protestant position regarding Mary. 
At the sixth annual meeting of the 
Mariological Society of America, held in 
St. Louis in January, a report was 
given on a questionnaire sent out to a 
sampling of 100 ministers. Returns 
showed that 64 did not even believe 
Mary to be the Mother of God, while 
most of them thought that the Catholic 
Church divinizes Our Lady. 

January’s issue of THe HoMILetic 
AND PastTorAL Review carried Father 
Robert E. Kekeisen’s timely treatment 
of a delicate question: in what terms 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, pp. 
625-640. 


may one safely speak of the privileges 
of Mary? In his article, Dangerous 
Marian Year Reefs (pp. 287-290), the 
author neatly shows how even well- 
intentioned Catholics may indirectly 
cause some Protestant misunderstand- 
ings. The effect of over-lavish praise 
“ean be disastrous, particularly with re- 
gard to Protestants, many of whom al- 
ready have a very strange notion of 
Catholic veneration of Mary.” 

In this same connection, Pius XII 
addressed the International Mariologi- 
cal Congress meeting in Rome in Octo- 
ber.® In his radio communication the 
Pontiff declared that Mariology is a 
theological discipline that must be 
strictly based on solid foundations of 
doctrine, and the more deeply the sub- 
ject is treated, the more cogent must 
be the reasoning employed. Recourse 
must be had constantly, the Pope as- 
serted, to the magistertum Ecclesiae. 


Pope of Peace Speaks 
On ABC Warfare 


In an Allocution to the Seventh Meet- 
ing of the Association of World Medi- 
cine, Pius XII again pleaded for the 
nations of the world to avoid atomic, 
bacteriological or chemical warfare.® 
The Supreme Pontiff declared that 
there can be no doubt that to employ 
“ABC warfare” without a just cause 
would be criminal. A just cause would 
be one forced upon a nation by an evi- 
dent and extremely grave injustice that 
can in no wise be escaped. The ques- 
tion of the legitimacy of this type of 
weapon could be posed as a matter of 
principle only when the use of ABC 
warfare is indispensable to defend one- 
self. International agreements should 


5 Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXX XVI, pp. 677- 
680. 

*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, pp. 
587-598. 
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be effected, the Pope said, to place strict 
limits on such horribly destructive 
arms. If the power of these weapons is 
such as to defeat man’s control over 
their ruinous effects, then their use must 
be eschewed as certainly immoral. 

In the supposition that men could 

not effectively restrict the ambit of de- 
struction, there would no longer be pos- 
sible a case of defense against injustice 
or of necessary safeguarding of posses- 
sions, but of pure and simple annihila- 
tion of all life within the scope of the 
weapon’s action. This is not permitted 
for any reason whatsoever, the Pope 
stated. 
RELEVANCE. A clear and authorita- 
tive pronouncement that will aid Cath- 
olics in reaching a moral judgment 
on the use of A-H Bombs. If these 
bombs are as utterly apocalyptic as we 
are told they are, it seems evident that 
our moral position must be, “not per- 
mitted for any reason whatsoever 
even by America!” And this rules out 
the concept of “massive retaliation” 
after enemy aggression, but leaves room 
for the use of atomic tactical weapons 
as morally acceptable. Since Catholics 
can scarcely accede to the justification, 
in a moral sense, of the employment 
of totally annihilating nuclear arms, 
there is greater urgency than ever to 
foster the development of justice and 
charity as the only genuine means to 
achieve peace. This has been the un- 
varying message of Pius XII to a 
stricken world: men must, if a right 
and enduring peace is to result, hunger 
and thirst after justice while guided by 
a spirit of love.” 





Magnificate Dominum mecum 


Near the end of the Marian Year, 
Pope Pius XII addressed to some 250 


~™ Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXII, pp. 5-13. 
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assembled Cardinals, Archbishops and 
Bishops, an Allocution of singular im- 
portance.* It contains a needed clari- 
fication of the essential nature of the 
Catholic priesthood, and reiterates the 
position of the Church with regard to 
the right of the Church’s hierarchy to a 
hearing in whatever matters are related 
to the spiritual welfare of the faithful, 
even if those matters are not strictly 
religious in character. 

This notable pronouncement of the 
Holy Father is of genuine interest to 
the clergy, for it establishes clear norms 
to aid us in forming our attitudes to- 
ward two major questions: I—the 
exclusive power of the priest; [l—the 
right of our bishops (and in due propor- 
tion, of all priests) to speak out forcibly 
in any public matter where moral is- 
sues are at stake, even though the 
matter be social or socio-political. 

Herewith is presented a summary of 
the Latin text of the first of the two 
questions treated by the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff. A similar summary of the other 
question will appear in a subsequent 
issue of this Review. 


I 
THE EXCLUSIVE POWER 
OF THE PRIEST 


“Sacerdos oportet offerre. 

The chief obligation of the priest has 
always been to offer sacrifice. This 
power is ineluctably contained in the 
very notion of the Catholic priesthood, 
for it is the office of the priest to offer 
the same sacrifice as Christ offered at 
the Last Supper and upon the Cross. 
Our Lord willed that this immolation 
should be forever perpetuated, and 
therefore did He command His 
Apostles, “Do this for a commemora- 
tion of me.’ 


. Acta A postolicae Sedis, XXX XVI, pp. 666— 
677. 
* Luke, xxii:19. 
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It was to the Apostles, therefore, and 
not to all men, that the Savior en- 
trusted the power of sacrifice. Thus 
the Council of Trent decreed that in the 
Mass the Victim is the same as that of 
Calvary, but that now Christ offers 
Himself through the ministry of His 
priests. Only the manner of the sacri- 
fice is different: the former bloody, the 
latter unbloody.’® It is the priest-cele- 
brant of the Mass who alone puts on 
the Person of Christ; no one else does 
that. The Christian faithful, even 
other priests present at the Mass, al- 
though they all participate actively in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, still only the 
celebrant offers the sacrifice. As Pius 
XII had previously stated in the En- 
cyclical Mediator Dei, while the faith- 
ful do indeed participate in the Mass, 
it does not follow on that account that 
they possess any priestly power."! 

While this truth should be evident, 
yet there are some Catholics who still 
assert that all, even laypeople, who 
piously assist at Mass, therefore enjoy 
a certain true power of offering sacri- 
fice. Opposed to this error was the 
stricture of Pius XII, in Mediator Dei, 
on those who did not hesitate to main- 
tain that Christ’s command, “Do this 
for a commemoration of me,” was di- 
rected originally by Our Lord to the 
entire assembly of the faithful, and that 
only later on did the hierarchical priest- 
hood develop. This error further 
claims that the people themselves pos- 
sess a true sacerdotal power, while the 
celebrating priest merely acts as a dele- 
gate of the community of the faithful. 
According to this false position, the only 
true Eucharistic Sacrifice is that ac- 
complished in “concelebration.”’ 





” Denzinger, n. 940. 


"Cf. Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXIX, p. 


553. 


DO THE LAITY POSSESS 
A “PRIESTHOOD”? 


It was set down in Mediator Dei in 
what sense the celebrating priest is said 
to “take the place of the people’— 


“Because the priest bears the Person 
of Jesus Christ Our Lord, Who is the 
Head of all the members, and offers 
Himself for them, hence it is that the 
priest goes to the altar as a minister 
of Christ, subordinate to Him, but 
ranking above the people. The body 
of the faithful, since in no way do 
they bear the Person of Our Divine 
Redeemer, and are not mediators be- 
tween themselves and God, hence it 
follows that they cannot in any wise 
share in the true priestly power.’’?? 


In examining this matter, it is not 
merely a question of measuring the 
fruit that is derived from the hearing 
or offering of Mass (for it is possible 
that a person derive more fruit from a 
Mass devoutly attended than from a 
Mass celebrated casually and with 
negligence), but it is also a question of 
establishing the nature of the act of 
hearing and celebrating Mass, from 
which act flow the fruits of the sacri- 
fice. The fruits here referred to are 
those of propitiation and impetration, 
beneficial to those present or absent, 
living or dead. 

With regard to these fruits, they are 
in error who declare that the offering 
of one Mass at which a hundred priests 
assist with religious devotion, is the 
same as a hundred Masses celebrated 
by a hundred priests. That is not true. 
In the act of offering Mass, the actions 
of Christ, the High Priest, are as many 
as are the priests celebrating, and not 
as many as the number of priests or 
bishops reverently hearing the Mass. 
Those present in no sense have put on 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XX XIX, pp. 553- 
554. 
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the Person of Christ, nor are they act- 
ing in His Person. Even these priests 
are, when simply present at the Sacri- 
fice, no different from the simple faith- 
ful. 

Nevertheless, it should not be denied 
that the faithful do have a kind of 
“priesthood,” and one that should not 
be lightly considered. St. Peter em- 
ploys these words, “But you are a 
chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, 
a holy nation, a purchased people. .,’’!* 
and in the same context the Prince of 
the Apostles acknowledges that the 
faithful are “a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacri- 
fices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.’”"* However so honorable this 
title and whatever its true and full 
signification, it must be firmly held 
that this “priesthood” of all the faith- 
ful of Christ, exalted though it may be, 
differs not only in degree, but also in 
kind from the priesthood truly and 
properly so-called. This priesthood in 
the proper sense alone has the power 
to offer the sacrifice of Christ Himself, 
for only the priest truly bears the sacer- 
dotal character of the High Priest 
Christ. 


LITURGICAL MOVEMENTS 
ENCOURAGED 


The Holy Father, while exhorting 
bishops to encourage the study of the 
liturgy by all under their pastoral care, 
nevertheless reminded the prelates not 
to allow those concerned to withdraw 
themselves from the vigilance of the 
bishops, nor to introduce innovations in 
the liturgy, the complete control of 
which rests with the Apostolic See.'® 

The Supreme Pontiff spoke favorably 


37 Pet., ii, 9. 
* Thid., p. 5. 
*Cf. Canon 1257. 
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of the various meetings of liturgical- 
minded groups, and took cognizance of 
such diocesan, intra-diocesan and even 
international gatherings held under the 
auspices of the bishops and presided 
over either by the ordinaries them- 
selves, or by moderators nominated by 
them. The commendable object of such 
rallies is to promote interest in and 
understanding of the Catholic liturgy. 
Sometimes the program at these meet- 
ings has taken the form of there being 
one Mass celebrated at which the other 
members present, priests or laypeople. 
receive Holy Communion. If all this 
be done for sound reasons and without 
any objection from superiors, there is 
no objection so long as there is no mis- 
understanding of the points already ad- 
verted to in the Allocution. 
RELEVANCE. A vigorous rebuff to any 
tendency toward religious egalitarian- 
ism among Catholics. Far from driv- 
ing any wedge between the clergy and 
the faithful, the Allocution reaffirms 
the divinely-established hierarchical 
order within the Church:  Christ’s 
Mystical Body, according to all parts 
of that Body their respective roles. By 
so doing it serves to remind all the 
Church’s members, priests and lay- 
people, that they are knit into an or- 
ganic whole, and that therein lie unity 
and vitality. The Pope’s cogent words 
straighten out fuzzy thinking that 
would fail to make a specifie distinction 
between the priesthood of the priest, 
and the “priesthood” of the Catholic 
laity. It also puts the brakes on inor- 
dinate liturgical aspirations tending 
to embrace the errors mentioned in the 
Allocution. Thus the Pope provides 
another genuine service to the cause of 
all liturgical movements having both 
feet on the ground and the heart in 
heaven. 


Homies FOR THE Monrn 
Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By CHRISTOPHER RENGERS, O.F.M.Cap. 





Palm Sunday 


Seeking God’s Will, Not Praise 


“Now this was done that what was spoken through the prophet might be fulfilled” 
(Matthew xxi: 4). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Coming of a meek King 

(2) Human respect and complete uncon- 
ventionality 

(3) Palm Sunday’s Hosannas, Good Fri- 
day’s cross 

(4) The public soon forgets. 

(5) Conclusion: Fear of adverse criticism, 
inordinate love of praise makes us go 
along with the crowd when there is 
reason to take a stand against -the 
crowd. 


Our Lord appears in a most unusual 
role on Palm Sunday. He had never 
sought public acclamation or cheering. 
In fact, on a number of occasions He 
had fled when, after a miracle or one of 
His spell-binding sermons, people had 
become too enthusiastic. Yet, today 
we find Him arranging things, setting 
the scene for a triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. He was not, of course, 
seeking any personal triumph or the en- 
joyment of an hour as the public idol. 
In this, as in everything, He sought only 
to do the things that were pleasing to 
His Father in heaven. What He did 
now was done precisely to fulfill the 
words of the prophet concerning Him. 
He came into the city, not in a chariot 
or on a fine steed, but seated upon a 


lowly beast of burden. He came indeed 
as King, and was so acknowledged by 
the people. But He came, in fulfillment 
of the prophecy, a meek king. 


HUMAN RESPECT AND 
COMPLETE UNCONVENTIONALITY 


Most of us worry too much about 
what other people think of us, what 
they. are saying, or what they are go- 
ing to say. As a consequence, our ac- 
tions are influenced by human respect. 
There are some things we do; there are 
other things we leave undone, just be- 
cause of what others think. The reason 
we let ourselves be so influenced is be- 
‘ause, on the one hand, we fear ridicule 
and adverse criticism, and, on the other 
hand, we like to be praised. This is 
human respect. 

Now it would be foolish to go on our 
own way with no thought at all about 
the conventions of politeness and the 
ordinary ways of doing things. That 
would lead to a bull-headed eccentric- 
ity. That is not virtue. Likewise, as 
long as we are human and have not 
reached a very high degree of spiritual 
perfection, we shall naturally resent 
criticism and welcome praise. It would 
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not be very smart to try just to steel 
ourselves into a complete neutral dis- 
interestedness. “It doesn’t make a bit 
of difference to me what anybody 
thinks” is an expression that is often 
used. Probably the very expression 
contains a little wistful wishing that 
everybody will think well of what is 
done. The idea, then, is not to make 
ourselves into human men and women 
of steel; there is usually more vanity 
than virtue in that attitude. 


OUR FIRST MOTIVE— 
GOD’S WILL 


What we should do is imitate our 
Lord in seeking only the fulfillment of 
a good purpose in what we do. In other 
words, what we do is done, first of all, 
for God Himself, to please Him. Then 
it is done to get the job in hand com- 
pleted, whatever it may be. The 
pitcher in the ball game should be try- 
ing to get the opposing batters out, not 
listening for the cheers of the crowd. 
The person working for the chureh 
bazaar should be trying to do his part 
well, in order that those who attend 
may enjoy themselves, and that the 
parish may reap financial profit. The 
main purpose should not be to hear 
the words of praise afterwards. 
Neither should the reason for working 
be because of the fear of being called 
a slacker. 


PALM SUNDAY HOSANNAS AND 
GOOD FRIDAY’S CROSS 


On Palm Sunday Christ rode into 
Jerusalem while the multitudes cheered, 
waved palm branches, spread them on 
the ground, and even laid down their 
cloaks to be trod on by the triumphal 
procession. All the city was thrown 
into commotion. Those who weren’t in 
the demonstrating crowds asked what 
it was all about, and were told that 
Jesus the prophet was the cause of all 
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the celebration. There was a crowd 
of people before and a crowd following 
Jesus and the apostles. How many 
people there were is not known, but 
there were enough to cause a commo- 
tion in a large city. St. Matthew writes 
that all the city was aroused. 

Before the week was over, the Ho- 
sannas had changed into cries of “Cru- 
cify Him! Crucify Him!” No gar- 
ments were spread before Christ, but 
His own were torn from His back. No 
branches of palms were waved in 
jubilee, but the scourges whipped 
through the air and lashed the body of 
Jesus at the pillar. Our Lord was not 
looking over the multitude from the 
meek height of the ass as King; in- 
stead, He looked over the multitude 
from the cruel height of the cross, 
nailed to it is a common criminal. Only 
one of the apostles stood by the cross— 
John. They had been along in the tri- 
umphal entry into Jerusalem. Of all 
the voices that had been raised in His 
praise on Sunday, none was raised in 
His defense as He stood before the 
judges. 

Of those who had been cheering, some 
were hiding and keeping silent in fear 
or in doubt and confusion. No doubt 
others had lost faith completely in the 
prophet who could not save Himself 
and believed the mocking taunt of the 
scribes and elders: “He saved others, 
Himself He cannot save’”’ (Matt. xxvii: 
42). 


THE PUBLIC SOON FORGETS 


For anyone who looks too much for 
public approval or fears too much pub- 
lic disapproval, there is a healthy les- 
son here. The opinion of others is so 
subject to change that it is not worth 
the worry. Our Lord, despite miracles, 
despite countless good deeds and kind 
words, despite words of great wisdom 
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and depth and clarity, could not, hu- 
manly speaking, hold the good will and 
the favorable opinion He had created. 
Opinion is like the weather. It keeps 
changing. The only conclusion to the 
wise man is not to let himself be too 
much influenced by what others think, 
not to try for praise nor try to avoid 
blame and criticism. Even supposing 
these motives were worthy, the good 
obtained is too perishable. 

Even the moment of victory is not 
always sweet, but often quite empty. 
The man riding the open car, waving 
to the cheering throngs may be the 
loneliest person in the city. He may 
have had troubles in his own family 
circle even as he made ready for public 
adulation. Perhaps he has some physi- 
eal ailment which makes it difficult for 
him to smile and return the greetings 
of the crowd. 

But whether the moment of victory 
is sweet or not, it is never worth seek- 
ing for itself. The good work, the ac- 
complishment that merits the victory is 
worth seeking, but never the mere rec- 
ognition that goes with it. 

It is true, of course, that most of us 
‘sannot hope for large public acclaim. 
In the limits of our own little circle, 
however, we can be just as self-seeking. 
The cheers of crowds are outside our 
realm of possibility, but the good opin- 
ion, the few words of praise from our 


own little group may be just as much 
unduly sought. The adverse opinion of 
friends and neighbors and relatives can 
have a disproportionate effect on us. It 
can make us very much upset. Some 
poor people are eternally upset because 
somebody else has criticized them. Fear 
of adverse criticism can make us go 
along with the crowd when there is 
reason for taking a stand against the 
crowd. 

Our Lord gave us the example of 
what to do. He never sought the mo- 
ment of victory except on one occa- 
sion: the time of the triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. But even in this He 
was not looking for empty shouting that 
would change from cheers to jeers 
within the week. 

In whatever we do we must aim at 
doing what the good God has deter- 
mined for us to do. Whether our capa- 
ble accomplishment of that good merits 
approval or disapproval should not 
affect us too greatly. We may enjoy 
victory; we may be reasonably dis- 
tressed by unjust criticism. But never 
should the hope of the one or the fear 
of the other be a dominant motive. If 
God wills for us a Palm Sunday, it will 
be well and good. If He wills for us a 
Good Friday, that, too, is good. In all 
things we seek not to win praise or 
avoid blame, but to fulfill the divine 
plan for us on earth. 


Easter Sunday 


Christ’s Resurrection and Ours 


“They who have done good shall come forth unto resurrection of life; but they 
who have done evil until resurrection of judgment” (John v: 29). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) A day of great activity 
(2) Resurrection of all men 


(3) Conclusion: May the resurrection of 
Christ help us to live through the 
long night of earthly trial. 
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Usually a cemetery gives the impres- 
sion of quiet and peace. The tomb- 
stones stand like silent sentinels guard- 
ing the graves, the few words carved on 
them summing up the life of the one 
who lies buried. In some places fresh 
flowers or a newly set plant are witness 
to the fact that the dead person lives on 
in the memory of family or friends. 
There is usually grass carpeting the 
whole plot, covering the nakedness of 
the ground, and softening the footfalls 
of those who may walk above. Visitors 
tc cemeteries enter into the spirit of re- 
spect and quiet. 

At Mount Vernon, Virginia, where 
George Washington lies buried, visitors 
are reminded by signs to preserve re- 
spectful silence at the grave of the 
Father of Our Country. Perpetual 
guard is kept in Arlington National 
Cemetery at the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, the American killed in the first 
World War who is known but to God. 
In measured strides the man on duty 
marches back and forth. An atmos- 
phere of hushed solemnity prevails. 


A DAY OF GREAT ACTIVITY 


But the day will come when these 
tombs and cemeteries will be not quiet 
but the scenes of great activity. That 
will be the day of judgment and resur- 
rection, a day such as the earth has 
never seen. By one tremendous act of 
almighty power all men will rise: those 
who have been buried the week or the 
day before; those who have died many 
centuries ago. The graves will be 
opened; the caskets, the rough boxes, 
the cement vaults will be broken. The 
depths of the sea will yield those who 
have drowned; the dust of those who 
have been burned or cremated will be 
gathered together. The tombs of Wash- 
ington, the Unknown Soldier—all the 
unremembered 





remembered and _ the 
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graves will break asunder and yield 
forth the bodies they house. All this 
shall take place in the twinkling of 
an eye by the power of God (I Cor. 
xv: 52). Just as God caused the earth, 
sun, moon and stars to spring out of 
nothingmess in an instant by the act of 
creation, so will He cause the resurrec- 
tion of all bodies and their reunion with 
their souls in one sweeping, tremendous 
act of power. 

The resurrection of Christ our Lord 
from the dead is the prototype, the pat- 
tern of all resurrections. He arose glori- 
ous and immortal as He had promised, 
breaking the bonds of death. St. Paul 
links the resurrection of Christ to our 
own very definitely: “If there is no 
resurrection of the dead, neither is 
Christ risen; and if Christ is not risen, 
vain truly is our preaching, vain too 
your faith” (I Cor. xv:13). In short, 
our resurrection and Christ’s resurree- 
tion are so important, that if either the 
one or the other be not true, we may as 
well drop our faith completely. Christ's 
resurrection and ours stand and fall to- 
gether. If He did not rise, neither shall 
we. If He did rise, so shall we. Thus, 
on this morning when we are celebrat- 
ing the undeniable fact of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, we are at the same time 
expressing the faith and are filled with 
the hope of our own resurrection from 
the dead. Christ did rise and so shall 
we. 


RESURRECTION OF ALL MEN 


All will indeed rise, those who are 
damned and those who are saved. But 
the resurrection of those who have lost 
their souls will not be glorious, for they 
will rise unto judgment. “He that sow- 
eth in the spirit, of the spirit shall reap 
life everlasting; he that soweth in his 
flesh, of the flesh also shall reap corrup- 
tion” (Gal. vi: 8). They who have 
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sowed the seeds of wickedness, giving 
in to the sinful satisfaction of passion 
and pride, hardening their hearts 
against God and man, will reap the 
fruit of the seeds of wickedness. At 
the general resurrection they will re- 
ceive back bodies that will mirror the 
ugliness of sin. In this life sin may be 
hidden behind a beautiful face, but not 
in the resurrection. 

Those who have been saved, who 
have sown in the spirit, will likewise 
reap accordingly. The body has been 
in life the instrument of patient suffer- 
ing, of works of mortification, of tem- 
perance, of purity, of truthful and 
charitable speech. So in the resurrec- 
tion it will be the companion of the soul 
in enjoying the reward that has been 
won. It will be immortal and incor- 
ruptible. It will not be subject to the 
change of growing old, nor can the ele- 
ments modify or destroy it. It will re- 
main constantly the same. Since the 
resurrection is the work of God, and 
since all His works are perfect, the 
bodies that rise will be integral and 
complete. If one has lost an arm or 
a leg, or had been blind or deaf from 
birth, he will not suffer these defects in 
the resurrection. All deformities and 
disfigurements will have disappeared. 


THE FOUR SPECIAL QUALITIES 


Theologians also count up four spe- 
cial qualities that belong to a glorified 
body. They base these conclusions on 
the description of the resurrection in 
St. Paul’s first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. These special qualities are im- 
passibility, brightness, agility and 
subtlety. 

Impassibility means that no kind of 
suffering or pain can be experienced. 
There will be no hunger or thirst or 
weariness. “God shall wipe away every 
tear from their eyes, and death shall be 


no more,” the book of the Apocalypse 
(xxi: 4) says so beautifully. ‘Neither 
shall mourning or wailing or pain be 
any more.” There will be no disease 
nor the fear of disease. There will be 
no possibility of hurt from accident nor 
fear of accident. Heat and cold will 
not affect a glorified body because it is 
impassible, meaning no suffering or 
pain can be experienced. 

Brightness means that the body will 
shine in glory as did the body of Christ 
at the transfiguration. “One is the 
glory of the sun, another the glory of 
the moon, and another the glory of the 
stars” (I Cor. xv: 41). All will not be 
the same in this brightness, but will 
differ according to their degree of hap- 
piness. We speak of a person’s face 
shining with joy even in this world. 
We speak of a radiant bride, the shin- 
ing countenance of a child. The happi- 
ness of the soul breaks through and il- 
lumines the face. After the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the transcendent hap- 
piness of the soul, according to its de- 
gree, will-shine through the body, giv- 
ing it this special clarity or brightness. 

Agility means the quality of ease in 
moving about. The glorified body will 
be able to move about with the utmost 
rapidity and ease. When our Lord ap- 
peared suddenly to the Apostles and 
others at various places after His res- 
urrection, He was not working mir- 
acles, but using this quality of agility. 
His coming and going was so sudden 
that it could not be perceived. 

Subtlety is the hardest of the four 
qualities to define. This is sometimes 
also called spirituality. St. Paul says 
of the body: “It is sown a natural body, 
it shall rise a spiritual body” (I Cor. 
xv: 44). Strictly speaking “spiritual 
body” is a contradiction in terms. The 
meaning must be, then, that the body is 
so subject to the spiritual will and in- 
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tellect that there is no possibility of 
friction between the two as there is 
now. Thus the body itself acts as 
though it were really spiritual. 


A WONDERFUL TRUTH 


Some of the accompaniments of res- 
urrection are not too clearly revealed, 
but the resurrection itself and the glory 
that goes with it are undeniably and 
unmistakably set forth in Holy Serip- 
ture. Our Lord Himself rebuked the 
Saducees who denied the resurrection of 
the body. “You err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God” 
(Matt. xxii: 29). Some people have 
continued to err and do so today, bring- 
ing up various objections. They, too, 
know neither the Scriptures nor the 
power of God. When we say in the 
Apostles Creed: “I believe in the resur- 


rection of the body,” we express faith 
in a wonderful truth, in a truth that 
may sound like a fairy tale, but which 
is, indeed, more wonderful than any 
that could be imagined. 

On this Easter day while we rejoice 
in the resurrection of Christ, may we 
remember that it is the guarantee of 
our Own resurrection. Ours is a glori- 
ous destiny. It should inspire us with 
hope and courage and the joy that 
springs from them. In this life our 
bodies often rebel and complain, groan- 
ing under the restraint of our minds and 
wills. At times much pain must be en- 
dured by poor Brother Body. Through 
all these times the hope and courage in- 
spired by looking forward to a glorious 
resurrection should keep us on the right 
track. May our risen Savior grant us 
the clearness of vision to see our glori- 
ous destiny! 


First Sunday after Easter 
The Coming-Back Gift 


“Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christ’s gift of Confession won by 
bravery 

(2) His gift is eminently practical. 

(3) Unmistakably clear commission 

(4) Conclusion: When He stood in the 
upper room on the evening of His 
Resurrection, He saw all the confes- 
sionals of all time and all who would 
enter them. In the mind of Christ, 
all of us were in that room. 


When our Lord came back and met 
for the first time that group whose 
members had been His closest associ- 
ates and companions for the preceding 
three years, He had a gift that was 
most appropriate. Like the soldier 
coming home from the fields of battle, 
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(John xx: 23). 


Christ brought with Him a very special 
token of valor—what might be called 
one of the prizes bought at the expense 
of bravery and sacrifice and blood. 

Anything that has been won in the 
heat of battle, in an act of heroism, has 
the greatest value of all. For instance, 
a flag that was snatched and waved to 
spur on one’s comrades to a remarkable 
victory would be quite a_ treasured 
object. 


CHRIST’S GIFT WON BY BRAVERY 


The coming-back gift of Christ was 
won at the expense of sacrifice and 
blood. It represented part of the fruit 
of a most remarkable victory, the vic- 
tory of man’s redemption. It was won 
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at the cost of the utmost courage and 
bravery. Christ has been through 
battle. He had been jeered and 
mocked. He had suffered wounds 
enough to win a hundred Purple Hearts. 
He had borne all the pain any soldier 
is called upon to bear. He had given 
His very life, and no soldier can do 
more for the welfare of his countrymen. 

This coming-back gift is still with us, 
not guarded in a golden shrine on one 
spot of the earth, but open for all. 
Wherever you find a duly ordained 
priest, you have the possibility of this 
precious treasure. For our Lord’s com- 
ing-back gift was the Sacrament of 
Penance, what we usually sum up so 
simply under the one word: Confes- 
sion. It was on the evening of Easter 
Sunday, the first time Christ appeared 
to the apostolic circle, the first priests 
and bishops, that He gave this Sacra- 
ment which so well represents His vic- 
tory over sin and Satan. 


HIS GIFT IS EMINENTLY PRACTICAL 


The special gifts of Christ (and that 
is what all the sacraments are) are more 
than precious remembrances, symbols 
of love and sacrifice. They are, be- 
sides, powerful instruments and means 
of bringing to individual souls the fruits 
of love and sacrifice, in other words, 
very practical gifts. They are not gifts 
to be left on the shelf and admired. 
They can be put to a valuable use by 
the individual. Our Lord’s coming- 
back gift, Confession, can be used over 
and over again. Its value never ends. 
It does not grow old or worn by using 
it. It has been used for centuries, and 
it will continue to be used for centuries 
till time is no more. By the Sacrament 
of Penance countless souls will be saved, 
will have applied to themselves the 
fruit of that great battle won by Christ 
on the first Good Friday. It would be 


hard to imagine a coming-back gift that 
could be more practical. 


CHRIST’S COMMISSION TO 
HIS APOSTLES 


Sometimes the expression is used: 
“Tt isn’t the gift that counts, but the 
sentiment that goes with it.” In this 
case it is both the gift and the senti- 
ment that count. Confession, in itself, 
is extremely valuable to the human 
race in itself. The love that prompted 
it and the appropriateness of the time 
chosen, the evening of the resurrection, 
may in this case, be termed the senti- 
ment. That, too, is worth remembering. 

Twice our Lord spoke the words: 
“Peace be to you.” Confession is pre- 
eminently the Sacrament that brings 
peace. It brings peace to a troubled 
conscience by lifting the weight of 
guilt. It brings peace to a troubled 
mind and spirit by allowing a person 
to empty himself humbly of the 
dammed-up muddy waters of defiling 
sins. Confession before death can 
open the door to eternal peace in 
heaven. 

“As the Father has sent me, I also 
send you.” This is a commission of 
the utmost importance. Christ had 
come with authority and power to do 
the will of the Father. Now the Apos- 
tles were to be in the same way invested 
with authority end power to do the 
will of Christ. 

After He had said this, He performed 
a remarkable action. He _ breathed 
upon the Apostles. This breathing rep- 
resents a very special work of God. In 
the beginning, when God had formed 
man’s body of the slime of the earth, 
He breathed into it a living soul. 
Christ’s breathing represented the giv- 
ing of a power that is just as remark- 
able as the soul itself: the power to for- 
give sins. The soul is the life of the 
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body. The power given to the Apostles 
is the restorer of life to a dead soul, 
the means of re-establishing the life of 
sanctifying grace. This breathing by 
Christ represents life and power as con- 
ferred through the operation of the 
Holy Ghost. 


UNMISTAKABLY CLEAR 
COMMISSION 


“Receive the Holy Spirit; whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall retain, 
they are retained.” Many things there 
are in the Bible which are difficult to 
interpret, but these are words which 
any person with common sense can un- 
derstand. As one who gives an impor- 
tant gift wants to make sure that the 
ones receiving it know just what it is 
and just how it may be used, so did our 
Lord make sure. He did not stop at 
saying, “whose sins you shall forgive,” 


but even added: “whose sins you shall 
retain.” 

It remains for us to make good use of 
and to value the coming-back gift of 
Christ. We must really understand the 
meaning of our Lord’s love; we must 
really have an idea of the tender eager- 
ness with which Christ chose the day 
of the Resurrection to give the Sacra- 
ment of forgiveness. Most of us go to 
Confession in a matter-of-fact way. 
We take it for granted. The box is 
there in the church, and so that’s where 
we go to be forgiven of our sins. How 
much more closely should we come to 
our Lord if we knew that the confes- 
sional and what it means was the lov- 
ing coming-back gift of Our Lord. 
When He stood in the upper room on 
the evening of the Resurrection, He saw 
all the confessionals of all time and 
those who would enter them. He saw 
us here in the twentieth century. In 
the mind of Christ all of us were there. 


Second Sunday after Easter 


“They shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd” 
(John x: 16). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Christ made His plea for one fold, and 
we cannot afford to ignore it. 

(2) Lay action for lapsed Catholics and 
divided sects 

(3) We must be alert apostles especially 
for the churchless. 

(4) Conclusion: There is no valid reason 
why all of us cannot contribute to 
the end that there be “one fold and 
one Shepherd.” 


Our Lord very definitely expressed 
the wish that there would be one fold 
and one Shepherd. “Other sheep there 
are that are not of this fold. Them also 
I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one fold and 
one shepherd.” Christ is the Shepherd; 
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the Church is the fold wherein He 
wants all His followers. At the Last 
Supper in His prayer for the Apostles, 
Our Lord prayed for their unity: “That 
they may be one, Father, as Thou in 
me and I in Thee; that they also may 
be one in us, that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent me” (John xvii: 
21). So great is His longing for their 
oneness that He compares it to the 
unity of Himself and the Father. No 
greater unity can be imagined than that 
between the Father and the Son, for 
they are one God. The unity of men 
within the Chureh in professing the 
same belief, living under the same au- 
thority of St. Peter and his successors. 
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offering the same sacrifice of the Mass, 
using the same sacraments, and united 
with the Chief Shepherd in heaven, is 
the prayer and the great longing of the 
heart of Christ. 


HIS PLEA FOR UNITY 
CANNOT BE IGNORED 


The young man in love says gallantly 
to his fianeée: “Your wish is my com- 
mand.” The wish of one we love and 
of one who loves us cannot be ignored. 
You cannot really love another person 
and just forget about some important 
longing of that person. It has to be 
taken into consideration. 

Many times has the wish of Christ 
been read on the second Sunday after 
Easter. The phrase: ‘There shall be 
one fold and one shepherd” is also well 
known because of the prayer of conse- 
eration in which it occurs, and which is 
customarily used on the First Fridays. 
It is unthinkable that all who have 
heard of this great wish are just ignor- 
ing it. The trouble is, perhaps, that 
though the wish of Christ has often 
been heard, many have not made a per- 
sonal application. No doubt the great 
multitude of good Catholics echo the 
plea of Christ as they hear it read. 
Some may resolve to remember this in- 
tention in their prayers. But, for the 
most part, not many feel that they can 
do much about contributing to the ful- 
fillment of the wish and the prophecy 
that one day there shall be one fold and 
one Shepherd. Yet, everyone can and 
should play a part in helping others 
into the true Faith. 

St. Pius X did not underestimate the 
power of the people in solving the prob- 
lems of the Church. One day he asked 
a group of priests the question: “What 
is needed most of all today in order to 
save society?” One of the group an- 


swered: “Open more Catholic schools.” 


Another said: “Build more churches.” 
Another opinion held for increasing vo- 
cations to the priesthood. The Holy 
Father put his opinion in a different 
form. He commented: “No, at the 
moment our need is a group of apostolic, 
enlightened and virtuous people in 
every single parish.” 

In 1954 Pope Pius XII defied illness 
and weariness to write with his own 
hand the message to the pastors and 
Lenten preachers of Rome. He said 
that parishes must be live parishes. To 
insure this there is a need for co-work- 
ers among the laity. They must have 
a profound knowledge of their religion, 
must be well formed spiritually. These 
co-workers among the laity are not 
just to be assigned to certain tasks by 
the pastors, but are to be given “suffi- 
cient scope for developirg a spirit of 
eager and fruitful initiative.” The 
laity must work in order that, as the 
Holy Father said, “the words and ac- 
tions of Jesus Christ should penetrate 
positively everywhere to vivify every- 
one and everything.” 


LAY ACTION FOR LAPSED 
CATHOLICS AND DIVIDED SECTS 


Missionary activity starts right at 
home. There is not even any need to 
look up the statistics to find out that 
there is a large opportunity present. 
All a person has to do is look about his 
own community, to think of the circle 
of his own close friends. It is very 
easy to see that our own little part of 
the world can stand a good deal of work 
before there will be one flock and one 
Shepherd even within its narrow limits. 
In that circle of friends may be some, 
once fortunate enough to have belonged 
to the fold, who have strayed, not car- 
ing for the fences that protected them. 
Seeking liberties beyond, the liberty of 
invalid marriage, the liberty of birth 
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control, the liberty of injured pride, 
they are roaming over pastures that are 
poisonous. 

The followers of Christ have divided 
into hundreds of sects, so many follow- 
ing shepherds who do not completely 
follow the Good Shepherd, partly wan- 
dering as they please. All are Christian 
in as far as they accept some part of 
Christian teaching and consider Christ 
their leader. Some consider Him the 
Son of God, others think Him merely 
a great man. Some believe in some of 
His sacraments; some believe in none of 
them as real sacraments. All of these 
groups unite in one thing, namely, in 
not submitting to the authority of the 
supreme shepherd designated by Christ 
on this earth, the sovereign pontiff, suc- 
cessor of St. Peter. 

Regarding the members of these 
sects, most deserve a sympathetic un- 
derstanding. Our hearts must grieve 
that so many who are sincerely trying 
to follow Christ do not have the full- 
ness of His truth nor the protection of 
the discipline of His Church. Espe- 
cially must we grieve that these mil- 
lions lack the sacraments. But for the 
love of the good Lord who gave us the 
truth and the sacraments, let no false 
idea of toleration make us speak of all 
Christian religions as equal! Truth is 
always above half-truth. The value of 
a sacrament is immeasurably above a 
ritual imitating it. The will of Christ 
is above the will of man. 

Perhaps the best thing that can be 
done for those in Christian sects outside 
the true fold is to have the right atti- 
tude ourselves, to cultivate the proper 
mixture of appreciation for the true 
Faith and of grief that all do not share 
it. If enough Catholics had this proper 
outlook, it would work out in a thou- 
sand imperceptible ways to win back 
those who, through no fault of their 
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own, are outside the fold of Christ, the 
Good Shepherd. A bellicose, superior, 
snobbish attitude does not win any- 
body back from a false form of Chris- 
tianity. Neither does the attitude of 
grand toleration which would equate 
truth and falsehood. 


WE MUST BE ALERT APOSTLES 


Besides the lapsed Catholics and 
members of various Christian sects, 
there are the great numbers of those 
who are churchless, or practically so, 
since their adherence to any particular 
church is in name only. Over half of 
the people in the United States belong 
to this group. These are the ones in 
whose favor especially active work can 
be done. 

They may be, as a starter, invited to 
parish social functions, or perhaps to 
a parish play that has a religious 
They can be rounded up for 
inquiry classes. Instead of throwing 
away good Catholic papers and maga- 
zines, Why not pass them on to some 
churchless family or person? Or, let 
us say, there is a discussion in the group 
in which we work. A question comes 
up about Confession or papal infallibil- 
ity. Perhaps a pretty good answer is 
given by ourselves or another Catholic 
present. Perhaps not. But if time 
were taken to look up a pamphlet on 
the subject and bring it in the next day, 
while the subject was still hot, that 
pamphlet might help quite a bit. It 
would help because it came on time. 

When we come right down to it, there 
is no good reason why all of us cannot 
do something to bring to fulfillment the 
wish of Christ for unity. His wish has 
been definitely made known. The long- 
ing of His great heart is no secret. In- 
deed none of us can ignore it and ex- 
pect our own friendship and love for 
Him not to suffer. 
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The Closing of the ‘‘Dies Irae’ 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


A WE APPROACH the end of the 
Dies Irae, we do well to summarize 
what has gone before in the author’s 
plan of development. There now re- 
main for consideration only the four 
final stanzas as given in the text of the 
Roman Missal. Commentators have 
told us that the final two stanzas are 
evidently not the work of the author, 
but must be ascribed to a later date 
when the Dies Irae came into use as a 
Mass sequence. The reader can readily 
discern the two points the author had 
in mind: to describe awesome fea- 
tures of the Last Judgment, and thus 
stir the Christian to work and to pray 
to be delivered from its terrors. 


TWOFOLD SENTENCE 


Stanzas 1-6 present a short but 
forceful and gripping description of the 
Last Judgment. The last verses of 
stanzas 2-6 epitomize the story for us: 
(judex) cuncta  stricte discussurus; 
(tuba) coget ante thronum; 
(creatura) iudicanti responsura; (liber) 
unde mundus tudicetur; nil inultum re- 
manebit. These thoughts fill the Chris- 
tian soul with holy fear and consterna- 
tion. With a fine sense of the dramatic, 
our author in the seventh stanza por- 
trays the Christian, now thoroughly 
moved, seeking to find how he can best 
avoid the terrors of that day. He is 
driven to have recourse to prayer and 
he directs his prayer to the “King of 
dreadful majesty” and the mild and 
merciful Jesus, his Savior. 


onines 


1 Dies Irae. By Gihr-Schmit (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1927). 


Again the final verses of successive 
stanzas epitomize his appeal: salva 
me fons pietatis; ne me perdas illa die; 
tantus labor non sit cassus; (remis- 
sionis) ante diem rationis; supplicanti 
parce Deus; mihi quoque spem dedisti; 
ne perenni cremer igne; statuens in 
parte dextra; voca me cum benedictis; 
gere curam mei finis; tudicandus homo 
reus. Beginning with the _ seventh 
stanza and continuing to the end, the 
poem portrays in a spirited and grip- 
ping fashion the emotions which a seri- 
ous meditation on the Last Judgment 
will invariably awaken in a contrite 
soul. From stanza 8 to stanza 17 there 
is a pathetic plea for pardon for the 
sinner himself, and in the two conclud- 
ing stanzas this plea is expanded to in- 
clude all the’ faithful departed. 

The English translation of stanza 16 
seems to render the meaning of the 
original more exactly than do the trans- 
lations of several other stanzas: 


“Yea, when Thy justly kindled ire 

Shall sinners hur! to endless fire, 

Oh, call me to Thy chosen choir.” 
It is at this point that our authors de- 
scribe the manner in which the Last 
Judgment shall be conducted, i.e., the 
form of the judgment. “The judgment 
of the good and of the wicked,” write 
Gihr-Sechmit, “is evident even before it 
is announced: for all who are to obtain 
eternal life stand assembled at the right 
hand of the Judge, whereas those who 
are to be condemned are at His left. 
When the separation has been duly car- 
ried out, then the ‘King’ of majesty, 
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who has now assumed the sovereign 
control over all mankind, will ‘say to 
them that shall be on his right: Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, possess you 
the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundations of the world.’ (Venite, 
benedicti Patris mei: possidete para- 
tum vobis regnum a_ constitutione 
mundi: Matth. xxv: 34.) ‘Then he 
shall say to them also that shall be on 
his left hand: Depart from me, you 
cursed, into everlasting fire, which was 
prepared for the devil and his angels.’ 
(Discedite a me, maledicti, in ignem 
aeternum, qui paratus est diabolo et 
angelis eius; Matth. xxv: 41.) This 
twofold sentence is immediately ex- 
ecuted, for ‘these (the wicked) shall go 
into everlasting punishment (in suppli- 
cium aeternum), but the just into life 
everlasting (in vitam  aeternam)’ 
(Matth. xxv: 46).” 


“CONFUTATIS MALEDICTIS” 


There is a difference of opinion among 
theologians in regard to some non- 
essential points in the procedure of the 
judgment. Will any word be spoken? 
It is highly probable, say our authors, 
that Jesus Christ will actually speak 
the words of blessing and condemna- 
tion, and in a voice ringing with majesty 
and easily understandable by all. 
Writing in The Catholic Encyclopedia 
(VIII, 553), J. A. MeHugh thinks “it 
is probable that no words will be spoken 
in the judgment, but that in one instant, 
through a Divine illumination, each 
creature will thoroughly understand his 
own moral condition and that of every 
fellow-creature (Rom. ii: 15).” He 
notes that many believe that the words 
of the sentence: “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, ” and “Depart from 
me, you cursed, ” will be really 
addressed by Christ to the multitude of 
the saved and the lost. Gihr-Schmit 
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record that, according to the common 
interpretation, the blessing of the just 
precedes in point of time the condem- 
nation of the wicked. But even the 
great St. Augustine was deterred from 
giving a positive answer to this ques- 
tion by the fact that Holy Scripture in 
various passages seems to follow now 
the one, now the other order. 

In their exposition of the verse, “con- 
futatis maledictis,” Gihr-Schmit tell us 
that the “accursed” will be so com- 
pletely convicted by the omniscient and 
infallible Judge, so shamed and dis- 
graced, so full of fear and anguish, that 
they will silently accept their sentence 
without protest or self-defense. In the 
words of the psalmist, “Omnis iniquitas 
oppilabit os suum,” “All iniquity shall 
stop her mouth” (Ps. evi: 42). Silence 
will be imposed upon all evil-doers for- 
ever. St. Peter calls them “children of 
malediction.” They are under the 
curse, and subject to the wrath of divine 
justice. To paraphrase the saying of 
St. Peter, the countenance of the Lord 
is upon them because in life they did 
evil things, and repented not. “This 
unhappy state,” our authors declare, 
“the reprobate sinners have prepared 
for themselves through their own fault; 
for ‘blessing and cursing’ were set be- 
for them (Deut. xxx: 19), but they 
loved cursing, and therefore the curse 
now comes upon them, and they will 
have nought of blessing. ‘They put on 
cursing like a garment, and like water 
it went into their entrails, and like oil 
in their bones; it became like a gar- 
ment which covered them, and like a 
girdle with which they are girded con- 
tinually’ (Ps. evili: 18-20). This is the 
dreadful lot of those who abide not in 
the words of the law, and fulfill them 
not in works (Deut. xxvii: 26).” 


We know from St. Matthew (xxv: 
41) that the wicked are forever sepa- 
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rated and banished from the sight of 
God. Eternally cast out from the King- 
dom of God into the “exterior dark- 
ness” (Matt. viii: 12), eternally ex- 
cluded from the glorious society of the 
angels and saints, eternally deprived of 
all heavenly blessings and joys, they 
suffer the loss of Heaven and of God, 
the beatific vision. The pain of loss 
includes the despair of the reprobate at 
losing God and heaven, remorse over 
his wicked life and lost chances, the 
absence of all hope, the envy of the 
happiness of the saints. 


“FLAMMIS ACRIBIS ADDICTIS” 


Added to this pain of loss is the pain 
of fire, of sense. The author of our 
hymn refers to this pain of fire in the 
words, “Flammis acribus addictis.” In 
their commentary on this verse, Gihr- 
Schmit call attention to the intensity of 
the fire rather than to its duration, re- 
ferred to in a previous stanza. The 
fire of hell is a real fire, a fige that in- 
flames, glows, burns, and gives off 
smoke, yet no light. Even in this world 
there is no element that causes such 
violent suffering and such terrible tor- 
tures as fire: how much more will this 
be the case of the fire which has been 
specially prepared by the almighty 
power of God for the punishment of the 
wicked. The pain of sense means the 
suffering from fire and the torments in- 
flicted on the sight, the hearing, and 
other senses. That the wicked are pun- 
ished by fire in hell we learn from the 
sentence to be pronounced on them at 
the Last Judgment, according to the 
testimony of Christ Himself: “Depart 
from Me, you cursed, into everlasting 
fire which was prepared for the devil 
and his angels” (Matt. xxv: 41). In- 
numerable passages of Holy Scripture 
refer to hell, not only as a place of 
punishment, but as a place of eternal 
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punishment of fire for those who die in 
the state of mortal sin. The just have 
nothing to fear from the judgment of 
condemnation that will proceed from 
the mouth of the Judge. ‘Those that 
now gladly hear and follow the words 
of Christ,” we read in the Imitation 
(II, 12), “shall not then need to dread 
those words of eternal damnation.” 


“VOCA ME CUM BENEDICTIS” 


The confidence that the humble and 
contrite petitioner has been building up 
in his heart since the beginning of the 
eighth stanza now emboldens him to 
plead, Voca me cum benedictis. The 
blessed of the Father with whom he 
here yearns to ally himself are those 
standing on the right hand of the Judge; 
they are now called to come and possess 
the kingdom prepared for them from 
the foundation of the world. God and 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ has, 
in the words of St. Paul, blessed them 
with spiritual blessings, as He chose 
them in Him before the foundation of 
the world, that they should be holy and 
unspotted in His sight in charity (Eph. 


i: 3-4). If the humble petitioner 
wishes to be received among “the 
blessed,” to be “called” as they are 


“called,” he can remember that Christ 
-alls the just with infinite kindness and 
invites them into the Kingdom of eter- 
nal glory. But we must now faithfully 
follow the Savior’s call and “labor the 
more that by good works we may make 
sure of our calling and election” (II 
Peter i: 10) for all eternity. 

At the pronouncement of the Great 
Judge the twofold sentence will forth- 
with be executed. This twofold sen- 
tence will terminate the judgment of 
the world and bring an eternity of re- 
ward and joy for the just, but an eter- 
nity of punishment and suffering for 
the wicked. The abysses of hell will 
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close upon the damned forever, while 
the elect will enter into the heavenly 
Jerusalem “to gaze upon, love, and 
praise the triune God forever and ever.” 

His repeated petitions for admittance 
to Heaven will be heard only if the 
petitioner has died in the state of sanc- 
tifying grace. The moment of death 
definitely decides his lot for all eternity. 
Very appropriately the author of the 
Dies Irae makes the last stanza defi- 
nitely ascribed to him, the seventeenth, 
a prayer for the great grace of final 
perseverance, the magnum illud usque 
in finem perseverantiae donum, as it is 
called by the Council of Trent (Sess. 
VI, can. 16). The English translation 
gives the substance of the Latin origi- 
nal words: 


“In suppliant prayer I prostrate 


bend, 

My contrite heart like ashes rend, 

Regard, O Lord, my latter end.” 

His outward demeanor and his ap- 
parent interior disposition of soul have 
as their purpose to gain favor with the 
Lord and, as far as possible, to make 
himself worthy of the desired grace. 
He humbles himself, bends his knees, 
prostrates himself upon the earth. He 
crushes within his heart the spirit of 
pride and disobedience and offers that 
heart, soft, pliable, and impressionable, 
to God. “A contrite and humble heart, 
O God, Thou wilt not despise.” No, 
the Lord of Judgment will accept it as 
a pleasing sacrifice. 


“GERE CURAM MEI FINIS” 


The closing verse of the seventeenth 
stanza is the most striking of the entire 
poem. Its full meaning defies accurate 
translation. Gere curam mei finis. We 
know that God’s wisdom “reaches from 
end to end mightily and orders all 
things sweetly.” But here is a prayer 
for more than God’s all-embracing 
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providence; these words are a prayer 
for that special, loving care by means 
of which God guides the elect safely 
and infallibly to their eternal salva- 
tion. This special care includes ex- 
terior protection and interior graces— 
but, above all, a happy death, coming 
at a moment when the soul is in the 
state of sanctifying grace. St. Mat- 
thew declares that he who perseveres 
to the end, shall be saved. (ere curam 
met finis: for this the petitioner now 
prays, for a special favor, that he may 
attain his eternal destiny. 

“Although we cannot by any means 
infallibly merit the gift of final Per- 
severance,” writes Bishop Hedley in his 
A Retreat, “nevertheless, by means of 
grace already received, we may merit 
that gift, not as a right, but with rea- 
sonable certainty. In the same way, 
we can merit, or at least we can be 
morally sure of obtaining, the actual 
graces which will lead us safe through 
our tempted career. In proportion as 
we render ourselves more worthy by 
means of the grace God gives, we may 
count with certainty on receiving yet 
more ample graces from His loving 
Fatherly bounty. So that, as St. Au- 
gustine says, we can merit our Per- 
severance as a suppliant can. There- 
fore, we may trust our Heavenly 
Father. At every moment He is watch- 
ing over us.” If we habitually live in 
the presence of God, such a conviction 
is formed within us, and becomes the 
basis of our hope. With St. Paul we 
exclaim, “I know in Whom I have be- 
lieved.” What can God refuse us, after 
He has shown the boundless love of His 
being by giving us so much? With 
great calm and confidence, we lay our 
worries into the hands of the Lord, 
Who will watch over us and protect us 
from all evil, especially from sin and an 


evil death. “I am a beggar and poor: 
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the Lord is careful (solicitous as a 
father) for me” (sollicitus est mei; Ps. 
xxxix: 18). St. Peter assures us that 
the Lord “hath care of us” (I Ep. v: 
7). Again he says that “the Lord. . . 
(is) not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should return to penance’”’ 
(II Ep. iii: 9). Gere curam mei finis. 


“EX FAVILLA” 


Note the marked change in the con- 
struction of the verses after the seven- 
teenth stanza. The three concluding 
stanzas consist of two lines each, end- 
ing in imperfect rhymes of one syl- 
lable, while all the preceding rhymes 
are trochaic. These six concluding lines 
return to the consideration of the Last 
Judgment. ‘“Doleful shall be that day, 
on which guilty man shall rise from the 
glowing embers to be judged,” is the 
English translation of the first three 
of these six lines. The word lacrimosa 
is particularly appropriate, for the day 
of wrath has now become, through the 
penitential spirit of the petitioner, a 
day of tears. It is in truth a day of 
tears for the reprobate sinner; his 
shame now appears before the whole 
world. 

The exact time of the destruction of 
the world by fire is not known. Some 
theologians teach that it will precede 
the resurrection of the flesh and that 
those who are then alive will meet their 
death in this fire. According to this 
opinion, the description of the guilty 
“rising from the glowing embers”’ refers 
to all men. “The text itself,” write 
Gihr-Schmit, “does not demand this in- 
terpretation. For since the dissolution 
or disintegration of the body into dust 
and ashes is the natural and ordinary 
effect of death, the expression ‘ex 
favilla’ may have reference not only 
to the resurrection of the destroyed, dis- 
integrated bodies, but also to the resur- 
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rection of the dead in general, even if 
their bodies have not yet suffered cor- 
ruption.” The guilt of unforgiven sin 
makes Judgment Day an object and 
source of fear, anguish, and tears. But 
those who die in the state of grace have 
fled “from the wrath to come” (Luke 
iii: 7), and know not tears. 


PETITION FOR OTHERS 


“Spare him, O merciful Jesus, and 
grant them eternal rest. Amen,” the 
English translation of the final three 
lines, is the prayer of the petitioner for 
others, living and dead. He has prayed 
for himself in the preceding stanzas, 
particularly in stanzas 8, 9, 12, 14, 15, 
and 16; he now turns in fraternal char- 
ity to prayer for his fellowmen, for 
every living, sinful soul. The divine 
Judge is inexorable in the final judg- 
ment, but the prayer is offered, asking 
Him here and now, as long as the time 
of mercy and probation lasts, to spare 
the sinner, to bear with him awhile and 
give him a chance to repent, and to keep 
him from being eternally lost through 
his own fault. 

The very names here given to Christ 
are indicative of His power and His 
mercy. The name Dominus, the Lord, 
clearly expresses His sovereignty and 
His supremacy over all creation. The 
fullness of royal and judicial power is 
His; all rational creatures are in a 
special sense His own, totally depend- 
ent upon, and eternally subject to Him. 
He comes in “great power and majesty” 
to judge all men on the day appointed. 
On that day all opposition to His king- 
dom will be broken. 

The invocation, “Pie Jesu”—“merci- 
ful Jesus,” brings home the love and 
tenderness of the Divine Heart of Jesus. 
While on earth He “went about doing 
good and healing all that were op- 
pressed” (Acts x: 38). Holy Scripture 
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is replete with passages that tell of the 
mercy of the Lord. “As a father hath 
compassion on his children, so hath the 
Lord compassion on them that fear 
Him. For He knoweth our frame. He 
remembereth that we are dust” (Ps. cil: 
13-14). “How great is the mercy of 
the Lord, and His forgiveness to them 
that turn to Him!”  (Ecelesiasticus 
xvii: 28). “I have loved thee with an 
everlasting love; therefore have I 
drawn thee, taking pity on thee” (Jer. 
xxxi: 3). Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unjust man his thoughts, 
and let him return to the Lord, and He 
will have merey on him: and to our 
God, for He is bountiful to forgive” 
(Isaias lv: 7). But the 
warned not to presume on the mercy of 
the Lord, for “merey and wrath are 
with Him. He is mighty to forgive and 
to pour out indignation. According as 
His mercy is, so His correction judgeth 
a man according to his works. The 
sinner shall not escape in his rapines, 
and the patience of Him that showeth 
mercy shall not be put off” (Eeclesias- 
ticus xvi: 12-14). Yet, “God is patient 


sinner is 


with them, and poureth forth His 
merey upon them”  (Ecclesiasticus 
xviii: 9). St. Bernard speaks much of 


the mercy of God and bids us: “Revolve 
Evangelium: ubique Tesum inrvenies et 
citum et copiosum ad veniam,” 


PEACE OF RAPTUROUS JOY 


The reference to the Poor Souls in 
Purgatory in the last verse of our hymn 
follows naturally from the use that is 
made of our Sequence in the liturgy for 


the dead. This petition, Grant them 
rest, runs like a haunting melody 
through the entire service for the de- 
ceased. The Poor Souls long and sigh 
for eternal rest. At death the body is 
put to rest in the grave, but there is no 
rest for the soul in Purgatory because 
her goal is Heaven—Heaven where 
“God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes, and death shall be no more, 
nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow 
shall be any more, for the former things 
are passed away” (Apoc. xxi: 4). 
This plea was likely inserted at the 
end of the Dies Irae to bring it into 
harmony with the liturgical funeral 
services. The “satisfactory fruits” of 
the prayers and meditations of the 
funeral services are applied to the de- 
ceased persons for whom they are of- 
fered. “Throughout the entire cere- 
mony, which for perfection in form and 
sublimity in thought is not surpassed 
anywhere,” write Gihr-Schmit, “the 
celebrant speaks and acts as if he were 
standing in the very place of the de- 
parted. Similarly, too, in this Sequence 
the pleas for merey appear to proceed 
from the soul of the deceased. 
This earnest, soul-stirring hymn of 
penance and sorrow closes with a com- 
forting reference to that rest in God, 
upon which we are to enter when the 
days of our earthly labor are. ended 
(Ps. xciv: 11).” This rest is no idle 
sloth, but rather an inexpressible peace 
of rapturous joy. “Evye-hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 
into the heart of man, what things God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 
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QO UESTLIONS Answ ERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Mental Patient and 
Convalidation of Marriage 


Question: One of my parishioners is 
a Catholic who, some years ago, at- 
tempted marriage with a non-Catholic 
woman. Two children have been born 
to them. He would like to be admitted 
again to the reception of the Sacra- 
ments, and wishes to have his children 
educated as Catholics, and to have 
them receive the proper example from 
him as a Catholic father. The trouble 
is that the woman is not in the best 
condition mentally. She says that she 
wishes to become a Catholic, and I have 
made some efforts to instruct her. 
However, while she can think clearly 
from time to time, her thoughts are 
usually very disconnected, and in the 
middle of a sentence she often forgets 
what she began to say. 

Would it be possible, for the sake of 
the Catholic man and to facilitate the 
children’s religious education, for me to 
have some sort of secret renewal of mar- 
riage vows when the woman does not 
know what is going on? 

VICARIUS 


Answer: Unfortunately, any secret 
renewal of marriage vows, such as that 
proposed by Vicarius, is not permis- 
sible. According to Canon 1137, “in 
order that a marriage which is invalid 
for want of form be made valid, it must 
be contracted anew in the form pre- 
scribed by law.” Furthermore, Canon 
1134 prescribes that “the renewal of 
consent must be a new act of the will, 
having for its object the marriage which 
is known to have been invalid from the 
beginning.” 

The new act of the will required by 


ecclesiastical law cannot take place 
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without the parties being aware that 
their marriage was invalid, and without 
their both being aware that a valida- 
tion of the marriage is taking place. 
They must intend to enter, here and 
now, a true and valid matrimonial con- 
tract, not merely to go through some 
kind of formality or red tape required 
by the Church. Hence, to undertake 
some kind of renewal of consent, with- 
out the woman’s being aware of what 
was going on, would not remedy the 
situation. Things would remain as 
they were before. 

Should the priest make any attempt 
to proceed with a convalidation, in view 
of the fact that the woman’s mental 
condition is presently disturbed? To 
do so may only be opening the path to 
more serious difficulties in the future, 
and to a later attempt on the part of 
the husband to be released from the 
validated marriage, on the grounds that 
his wife was mentally incompetent at 
the time of the validation. Because 
there must be some doubt as to the 
woman’s ability to enter a valid matri- 
monial contract at this time, caution is 
in order. 

A sanatio. in practically 
speaking, seems to be out of the ques- 
tion. The faculties granted to the local 
Ordinary to grant a sanation in certain 
cases, including such as the present one, 


radice, 


often allow the non-Catholic party to 
remain unaware of the invalidity of the 
marriage. The Church, at the same 
time, through the Ordinary dispenses 
from her requirement that there be a 
new act of the will renewing consent. 
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However, one condition for the Bishop’s 
use of his faculty is that neither party 
to the invalid marriage be actually in- 
sane.' There might be some doubt as 
to whether the condition of the woman 
in this instance would prevent use of 
the faculty, but it is also extremely 
doubtful that the Ordinary would want 
to proceed with a sanation until all 
reasonable doubt concerning her mental 
state has been removed. 

Possibly, if all due conditions be ful- 
filled, arrangements could be made for 
the couple to live as brother and sister, 
until her condition improves and vali- 
dation of the marriage becomes pos- 
sible. If this solution is not feasible at 
the present time, it can at least be kept 
in mind for possible future reference. 
Perhaps, if the woman be committed 
to an institution for treatment and 
cure, the Catholic man could be re- 
admitted to the Sacraments on the 
basis of his promise to refrain from liv- 
ing with her as man and wife, until the 
marriage can be validated after her dis- 
charge from medical care. If assurance 
of her completed cure finally be given 
by competent medical authorities, there 
may then be room for a sanation, pro- 
vided that the doctors believe that 
bringing up the matter of the invalid 
marriage might cause serious harm. 
These possibilities remain for the future. 

Naturally, one must proceed slowly 
with regard to the woman’s reception 
into the Church, because of the mar- 
riage problem, as well as because of her 
mental condition. Apart from the mar- 
riage complications, if there were no 
doubt about a person’s desire to enter 
the Church, and she could be given the 
fundamentals of Catholic doctrine. 
much as a young child receives them, I 
believe that one could be satisfied with 


~ 4 Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln Bous- 
caren S.J. (Bruce, Milwaukee). Volume III 
(1954), p. 44 
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much less in the way of instruction than 
would ordinarily be the case. 


Were Requiem Mass 
Obligations Fulfilled? 


Question: Recently, during the oc- 
tave of Christmas, I was supplying help 
in a parish, where Requiem High 
Masses had been announced for two 
days within the octave. Before the 
Masses were sung, the pastor noticed 
that the rubrics forbade Requiem 
Masses on those two days. Therefore, 
he asked me to sing the Mass of the 
day. What I would like to know now, 
because of the announcement which 
was made, is whether or not I have 
properly fulfilled those Mass obliga- 
tions? Or must I still sing two Re- 
quiem Masses? 

ADVENA 


Answer: There is no need to worry 
about the two High Masses which were 
sung in place of the Requiem Masses 
that had been announced for the two 
days in question. Certainly, the obli- 
gation was substantially taken care of, 
and we can safely say that, in this in- 
stance, the quality of the Mass did not 
affect fulfillment of the obligation. 

Many persons, when they ask for a 
“Requiem Mass,” mean only to request 
a Mass for the soul of a deceased per- 
son. Interrogated as to whether or not 
they intend to specify the use of black 


vestments by the priest, they will be 
somewhat surprised at the question, 
and will reply that they meant only to 
indicate that the beneficiary of the 
Mass is deceased. For this reason, 
among others, I believe that offering the 
Mass of the day is sufficient, unless in 
a particular case it has been made clear 
that the donor meant precisely that the 
Mass should be sung in black vest- 
ments. 

When not all of the parish High 
Masses are Requiem Masses, there is 
additional reason to apply the above 
rule. The presumption will be that the 
donor’s main concern is to have a sung 
Mass, not that the celebrant should 
wear black vestments. 

Furthermore, there is good reason to 
believe that most of the faithful, if the 
liturgical conflict could be called to 
their attention, would prefer to have 
the Mass said sooner, at the time speci- 
fied, rather than to have it postponed. 
This argument would lose its force, if 
a donor had expressly asked for a Mass 
in black vestments, but this condition 
does not have to be presumed. The 
presumption is that the donor of the 
stipend makes his request with the un- 
derstanding that it will be fulfilled, so 
far as the laws of the Church permit. 
Conditions expressly agreed to must be 
complied with. However, in this case, 
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there may well be doubt as to whether 
the request for a Requiem Mass neces- 
sarily meant a Mass in black vest- 
ments. 

Finally, if the donor asks for a Re- 
quiem Mass on a certain day, which 
day does not permit the celebration of 
such a Mass, the predominant intention 
presumably is that the Mass be said or 
sung on the day specified, when the de- 
sire for the use of black vestments must 
yield to the rubrics. In the case here 
proposed, there is no solid reason for 
requiring that the Masses be offered 
again. 


Duties of Convent Chaplain 


Question: Is the regular chaplain of 
the mother house of a group of religious 
sisters bound to offer Mass for them, as 
a pastor is obliged to say Mass for his 
parishioners? Is there any publication 
giving the duties of such a chaplain? 

SACERDOS 

Answer: There is little of a specific 
nature which can be offered in reply to 
this question. Certainly, the chaplain 
is not obliged to offer the Missa pro 
populo for the sisters, as a pastor is 
bound to say it for his flock, save in the 
unusual case in which the functions of 
chaplain and of pastor, in the true, 
canonical sense, would be united in one 
man. Only by some special and defi- 
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nite action of the local Ordinary could 
anything like this be effected. 

When a pious house or religious house 
is withdrawn from the care of the pas- 
tor, it does not follow that the chaplain 
becomes a canonical pastor. A situa- 
tion of this kind will often occur in a 
Catholic hospital, where diocesan stat- 
utes may prescribe that only the chap- 
lain is authorized to administer Viati- 
cum and Extreme Unction to patients 
in the hospital. This arrangement is 
in accordance with Canon 464, §2, al- 
though the local pastor retains his office 
as pastor of the territory in which the 
hospital or other institution is located. 

The following outline of the chap- 
lain’s functions is offered in one canoni- 
cal commentary: 

“In the case of non-exempt lay insti- 
tutes, the local Ordinary appoints the 
priest who is to exercise the sacred min- 
istry on behalf of their members, and 
it is he who approves the priest who 
preaches to them. . 

“Tt is the chaplain who exercises the 
sacred ministry in behalf of the mem- 
bers of a religious househould, e.g., by 
celebrating Mass for them and distrib- 
uting Holy Communion to them. Gen- 
erally speaking, his office is a modified 
form of pastorate, lacking the rights 
and duties peculiar to pastors, many of 
which, however, the local Ordinary may 
communicate to him in virtue of Canon 
464, §2. The chaplain may also be 
authorized to perform the functions of 
a preacher by delivering to the mem- 
bers of the household, sermons, instruc- 
tions, and conferences; but these func- 
tions are usually performed also by oc- 
casional preachers, and especially by 
the priests who give retreats to the re- 
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ligious. . .’* 





2 The Sacred Canon. By John A. Abbo and 
Jerome D. Hannan (Herder, St. Louis, 1952). 
Volume I, p. 543 
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Book Reviews 





The Elizabethan Church 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND, VOL. 
III. By Philip Hughes (Maemillan, 
N. Y., 1954), pp. 457 + xx. $7.50. 
True Religion Now Established com- 

pletes Msgr. Hughes English Reforma- 

tion trilogy introduced (1951) by The 

King’s Proceedings (Henry VIII), con- 

tinued (1954) in Religio Depopulata 

(Edward VI and Mary I). When added 

up, one discovers that an amazing to- 

tality (for our day of digestive read- 
ing) of some 1227 pages of print have 
retold in a novel and refreshing manner 
the story of this important epoch in 

Church history—and this is prescinding 

entirely from the enormous number of 

footnotes which, if published separately, 
would easily overflow into another 
volume. 

The final volume—and one sorely 
laments that the author’s gifted pen 
stops here—as handsomely executed, 
illustrated, and bound up as the earlier 
books—adheres to the plan adopted by 
Volume I and followed by Volume II 
of separating the book into parts, and 
the parts into chapters. 

Part One, “The Second Conversion 
of England,” divides itself into five 
chapters, taking as points of departure 
the Elizabethan Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity, legislated by the great 
Reformation Parliament of 1559. 

“Was the Church of England, as by 
law established in 1559, a compromise 
between the doctrines of the country’s 
ancient faith, and what was new in the 
Reformed religion?” the author asks, 
and unhesitatingly and with ample 





proof replies in a very positive nega- 
tive. “The settlement (of 1559) was a 
thing devised by laymen—the queen 
and her ministers—behind closed doors; 
put through parliament in the face of 
much opposition; sanctioned finally by 
parliament; the whole body of bishops, 
and convocation, too, voting contra to 
the end—and then introduced to the 
country through the agency of a very 
small handful of clerics, who saw that 
the thing was as much as they were 
likely to get of what they had dreamed.” 

Part Two, “Delenda,” exhibits in 
three brilliant chapters the total liqui- 
dation of the Catholic Religion. Cath- 
olic bishops and reform bishops; priests 
and ministers; controversialists Cath- 
olic and controversialists anti-Catholic; 
martyrs Catholic and martyrs Protes- 
tant; persecutor and persecuted; state- 
craft and churcheraft, reform and 
counter-reform—each in its proper set- 
ting is paraded before our mind’s eye 
as it takes its station in the ever-to-be- 
remembered pageant which surrounds 
Eliza’s Church being by law estab- 
lished. 


No Faerie Queene here! No glori- 
ous Gloriana! Here but the ruthless 
and relentless tyrant—enemy to the 
death of Christ’s Catholic Church. 
Here the bloody scourge of God, more 
terrible by far than her prototype, the 
Hun. Here the blue print, worked out 
to the finest detail, of every satanic 
assault upon the citadel of God. 

There surely can be no question in 
the mind of the most fastidious critic 
that Msgr. Hughes’ expertly written 
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and scrupulously documented study of 
the English Reformation is destined to 
dominate all previous scholarship de- 
voted to this period. It is the work 
par excellence. A large share of the 
applause should go, we believe, to the 
curators of the British Museum, of the 
Public Records Office, and of the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission, all of 
whom made available facilities of re- 
search to Msgr. Hughes. 

Page by page evidence of sound 
scholarship, a total absence of polem- 
ics or propaganda, a penetrating com- 
prehensiveness tempered with fidelity 
to the minutest detail, a passionate re- 
spect for historical objectivity, and a 
meticulous adherence to the apparatus 
of historical criticism, plus a kindly 
and generous understanding of the An- 
glican side, have coalesced to merit 
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Msgr. Hughes praise and _ gratitude 
from all. 

“What now of the Reformation in 
England?” Indeed we wish that Msgr. 
Hughes would relent, take up his pen 
again, to delight our minds with his 
answers to a question so intricate and 
so intriguing. But he will only answer: 

“History never finishes, and though 

to end a book tears the seamless web 

no less surely than to begin a book, 
even the longest book must sometime 

end.” Pau R. Rust, O.M.L. 


“©. . . And Hermits 

Are Contented . . .” 

MEN IN Sanpats. By Rev. Richard 
Madden, O.C.D. (The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1954), 154 pp. 
$2.50. 

In this light, witty treatment of a 
subject which the world considers heavy 
and somber—life in a contemplative 
religious order of men—Fr. Madden 
effectively demonstrates anew the di- 
vine paradox so incomprehensible to a 
pleasure-mad world: a strict, disci- 
plined, ascetical life, lived for the glory 
of God, brings peace of soul, joy of 
heart and health of body, what Time 
magazine, commenting on the phe- 
nomenal increase of vocations to the 
Trappist Order by American GI’s after 
World War II, called “The Hard 
Peace.” 

Fr. Madden tells us he wrote this 
book about the life and ideals of the 
Discalced Carmelite Friars to increase 
the number of vocations to this Order 
which he loves intensely because of the 
deep and abiding happiness it has 
brought him; he presents that hard life 
in so appealing a way, without glossing 
over its rigors, that he richly deserves 
to succeed in his purpose. Demonstrat- 
ing the principle that truth, by its very 
nature, is diffusive, Fr. Madden wants 
to share his joy and his Order’s ideals 
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with the young men of America. His 
appeal, however, is not narrowly pro- 
vincial, but generously catholic, as he 
clearly states in his final chapter: 
“These pages have been written with a 
hope that the ultimate result of the 
whole thing will stand as some contri- 
bution to the cause of religious voca- 
tions.” 

After an Introduction that can be 
justly called a highly poetic prose com- 
mentary and development of Words- 
worth’s thought, 


“Nuns fret not at their convent’s 


narrow room 
And hermits are contented with their 
cells,” 


Father Madden takes us chronologi- 
-ally, and always interestingly, through 
the years of training which turn a zest- 
ful American high school graduate with 
a dream of the priesthood into a mature 


man of a religious Order with the priest- 
hood attained and the boyhood ideal 
still bright and beckoning to greater 
heights of contemplation and zeal. He 
takes his readers on this engaging jour- 
ney in three stages: Novitiate Days 
(and with what nostalgia will anyone 
who has made a novitiate relive his 
own year-and-a-day of spiritual boot- 
camp with its deadly serious efforts to 
“put on Christ,” as well as its many 
tragi-comic blunders of broken rubrics 
and outraged religious tradition), Stu- 
dent Days, and Priesthood. 

Not until near the end of Student 
Days, two-thirds through the book, in 
the chapter on death, titled “As All 
Men Must,” did this reviewer realize 
with a start what it was that made Fr. 
Madden’s writing style so interesting 
and readable—he writes like Ernest 
Hemingway! The opening paragraph 
of the chapter on the work of Brother 
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Jude in his new friary cemetery and the 
divine irony of the same Brother Jude 
being the first “tenant” of his own 
cemetery is done with the masterful 
touch of Hemingway himself. The 
same short, incisive sentences, filled 
with concrete, arresting images are in 
the work of both writers. Father Mad- 
den and others may consider this com- 
parison a dubious compliment when 
they think of Hemingway’s many years 
of publicity-filled wivings and _striv- 
ings; but the man’s personal life aside, 
there are few responsible critics who 
will challenge Hemingway’s supremacy 
as an artist of the American prose style 
and story technique. Therefore, let 
the observation that Fr. Madden writes 
prose of a quality that can be favorably 
compared with that of a Nobel Prize 
winner be accepted as the sincere com- 
pliment for which it is intended. 
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If a good critie is expected to carp at 
something in a book he reviews, the 
present reviewer was offended by a 
somewhat slighting treatment of teach- 
ing as an apostolate for priests. To a 
teacher in a Catholic co-educational col- 
lege, who believes deeply that his work 
with students, both in and out of the 
classroom, is for the glory of God, the 
good of souls and the common weal, a 
chapter like “I Pity Teachers” is dis- 
turbing; it will tend to perpetuate the 
pernicious and all too universal attitude 
of seminarians toward teaching; this 
attitude is typified by Father Madden’s 
response as a young priest to the ques- 
tion, “What would you like to do?” 
“Father Provincial it is not for me to 
say what I would like todo. But I will 
tell you what I would nof like to do. I 
would not like to teach.” How long, O 
Lord, how long will the seminarians and 
young priests of America continue to 
be blighted by the notion that the 
priestly apostolate is essentially con- 
cerned with the works of the external 
ministry? 

Strong objection to this one chapter, 
however, will not substantially detract 
from the solid spiritual benefit and 
heart-lifting joy of this excellent “. . . 
effort to convey the fact that, although 
religious life may not alwavs be easy, 
there is nothing quite so satisfying.” 


LAWRENCE G. Crappock, 0.F.M. 


From Peter to Pius XII 


An OvTLINE History oF THE CHURCH 
BY CENTURIES (FROM ST. PETFR TO 
Pius XII). By Joseph MeSorley of 
the Paulist Fathers (Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1954, ninth 
edition, newly revised). xxxii + 1174 
pp., 39 maps, 74 illustrations. $9.00. 


Father MecSorley’s monumental Out- 
line History of the Church is by this 
time so well known that it hardly needs 
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an introduction. The first edition ap- 
peared in 1943, and the eighth in 1949. 
The work obviously filled a substantial 
need for a clear, orderly presentation 
of the salient features in the Church’s 
continued growth through the years. 
The ninth edition now brings the his- 
tory down to the canonization of St. 
Pius X and the partition of Indo-China. 
Only the last chapter dealing with the 
twentieth century seems to have been 
revised in this latest edition. The gen- 
eral bibliography at the end of the 
book, which is restricted almost entirely 
to books written in English, contains 
no reference to works published since 
1946. This is particularly unfortunate 
with regard to the section on early 
Chureh history since it omits many 
valuable books that have come out in 
English since the war. 

It would be impossible for a single 
reviewer to weigh accurately all the 
various details of a book of such en- 
cyclopedie scope. I shall limit my own 
observations to the first five chapters 
covering the early history of the 
Church, which from an apologetic and 
dogmatic point of view are the most 
important. “Imperial Proconsul” (p. 
14) was never one of the “resounding 
titles” of the Roman emperor. “The 
Apocrypha of the Old Testament .. . 
included the Fourth Book of Esdras” 
(p. 41). Why not include the Third 
Book as well? The Apostolic Tradition 
of Hippolytus and the Egyptian 
Church-Ordinance are listed as being 
two separate sources of sources of in- 
formation for early Church liturgy and 
canon law (p. 62). Asa matter of fact, 
the latter is merely a translation of 
the former. We read that Pope St. Six- 
tus II “was seized while preaching to 
his people in the small cemetery of 
Praetextatus” (p. 54). In all likeli- 
hood it was rather the cemetery of Cal- 
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listus. Cyprian cannot properly be de- 
scribed as “a disciple of Tertullian” 
(p. 61) since Tertullian, who had spent 
the last decades of his life as a Montan- 
ist was certainly dead before Cyprian 
ever came into the Church. 

With regard to Christian archaeology 
the book reflects opinions current at 
the turn of the century, but which have 
been considerably modified in more re- 
cent years. No reference is made to 
the recent excavations beneath the 
Vatican basilica, which are of capital 
importance for substantiating the tra- 
dition of St. Peter’s death and burial 
at Rome. An inadequate interpreta- 
tion is given of what has been described 
since the seventeenth century as the 
disciplina arcani (p. 33). In the early 
Church there was a certain amount of 
reserve with regard to the sacred mys- 
teries, but this reserve was more char- 
acteristic of the period of peace during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when 
the catechumenate was in its full de- 
velopment, than it was of the centuries 
of persecution. It is hardly correct to 
say of the art of the catacombs that 
“conspicuously peculiar portrayal of 
ideas was deliberately avoided during 
the time of persecution” (p. 36). A good 
deal more of Christian dogma can be 
deduced from the art of the catacombs 
than can be gathered from a Catholic 
cemetery today. Neither is it probable 
that “during the persecution of the 
third century the catacombs were en- 
larged, made more secret, and used as 
underground chapels” (p. 57). The 
cemeteries were simply too well known 
to Roman authorities to afford any ade- 
quate protection in time of persecution, 
and great excavations at the time would 
have only attracted further attention. 
No reliable literary or archaeological 
evidence is available for the assertion 
that the faithful “treasured up vials of 
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their [the martyrs’] blood” (p. 37). A 
very common error with regard to what 
is perhaps the most famous painting in 
the catacombs is repeated: “One of 
the oldest paintings, in the cemetery of 
Priscilla, shows the Virgin with the 
Child in her lap and the Prophet Isaiah 
(sic) pointing to the star above her 
head” (p. 58). The fact that the 
prophet is pointing to the star indicates 
that it is not Isaias, but Balaam, the 
pagan son of Beor (Num, 24.17). 

In such a lengthy work as this Out- 
line History of the Church it is almost 
impossible to avoid such errors as these, 
particularly in the difficult field of 
early Church history. For the general 
reader they are quite insignificant, but 
they have been mentioned in the hope 
that attention to such details may make 
future editions of this excellent work 
even more useful. 

M. JosEPH Castaiioe, 5 S.J. 
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application that is as inescapable as it 
is emphatie. 

Let me offer a few samples: Zachary 
is found wanting in supernatural faith. 
Not that he doubted the power of God 
to grant him a son, but would He make 
use of it for his sake? Thus he did not 
completely trust God. We, too, believe; 
yet how often we lack that complete 
confidence we should have in God our 


Father. In her weleome to Mary, 
Elizabeth manifested a sincere and 


humble self-effacement. Every Chris- 
tian should cultivate an interior attitude 
of humility and respect for all men, 
because they are the image of God and 
are purchased with the Blood of Christ. 
Simeon is a model of patience. He 
waited long for something to happen. 
We must learn to wait patiently for 
four things: divine help, happiness, holi- 
ness and heaven. Zebedee made no 
objection when Christ called both his 
sons to follow Him. Are all Catholic 
parents so compliant? Simon _ the 
Pharisee displayed a lack of good man- 
ners in his treatment of Christ. Good 
manners are an exercise of Christian 
charity. The men of Geresa drove 
Christ from their country. By mortal 
sin we drive God from our soul. Ete. 

Apart from the attractiveness with 
which Fr. MeCorry knows how to in- 
vest his version of the sacred narratives, 
and the shrewd characterization of the 
individuals who play the principle role 
in the episode, the real value of the 
book is to be found in showing us how 
we can take a moral lesson to heart 
from any section of the Gospel story, 
and how even the minor characters 
teach us to keep a watchful eye on our 
failings, and not only make, but carry 
out resolutions to better our lives. We 
have no doubt that readers will find 
this book fascinating and instructive. 


Henry WILLMERING 
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A Tae or Two BrotTHErRS (JOHN AND 
CHARLES WESLEY). By Mabel Rich- 
mond Brailsford (Oxford University 
Press, New York, 301 pp. $4.00. 

A Tale of Two Brothers is an enter- 
taining study of Charles Wesley’s rela- 
tionship with his more famous brother 
John. The subjective narrative tech- 
nique of playing a sub-dominant his- 
torical character in the leading role 
successfully creates a story rich in hu- 


cr 
— 
te 


man interest. The method is legitimate 
in conjunction with the known facts of 
history. Miss Brailford’s fidelity here 
is unquestioned. As a popular descrip- 
tion of the Evangelical Revival through 
its principals, the book deserves gener- 
ous praise. 

On the debit side, the narrative ap- 
proach in biography has the tendency 
to place a biographical problem in false 
perspective. We believe that this biog- 
raphy brings “the tangled web of the 
relationship between the two brothers” 
too much to the forefront of the history 
of Methodism. The method used ob- 
scures or relegates to secondary posi- 
tions the theological and organizational 
development of Methodism through 
John Wesley and its liturgical develop- 
ment through the hymns of Charles 
Wesley. 

The “keen modern psychology” men- 
tioned by one of the reviews on the 
jacket is mere faddism; the author does 
not ever bother to offer proof of the 
so-called mother fixation which is sup- 
posed to have spoiled John Wesley’s 
romances. The theological comment 
doesn’t rise much higher than the psy- 
chological and sinks to the depths when 
it reduces the Wesleys’ belief in the 
Christ of Chaleedon to anthropomor- 
phism. 

Miss Brailford’s forte is human rela- 
tions. Since most of this book is de- 
voted to this worthwhile aspect of 
Wesleyan biography, we can sincerely 
recommend the book from this point of 
view. 


GERALD VAN ACKEREN, S.J. 
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...41n which we bring a modern classic to the priests, 
religiousand seminarians of the English-speaking world 


GGod’s Heralds 


(A Guide to the Prophets of Israel) 
BY J. CHAINE 


Translated by Brendan McGrath, O.S.B. 


THE BOOK. It must be im- 
mediately stressed that God’s 
Heralds is not a commentary on the 
writings of the Prophets of Israel. 
The one purpose of the book is to 
assist every priest and religious 
already engaged in the apostolate, 
every seminarian in his studies, 
everyone eager for a richer, fuller, 
in-scope appreciation of the pro- 
phetic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment, to be able to place each of the 
Prophets in his proper setting. 
The effort is precisely this: to 
provide, in a non-technical manner, 
the background (historical, cul- 
tural, religious) of the Hebrew 
Prophets, whose names are attached 
to the canonical “‘prophetic”’ books. 
The end purpose then becomes 
obvious: the actual reading and 
study of the writings of the Prophets 
becomes more interesting, far easier 
and, as an important apostolic 
consequence, greatly more profit- 
able. 

This unique purpose makes this 
translation of J. Chaine’s world- 
famous work a unique contribution 
to the Church in the English- 
speaking world. 

Following a general introduction 
dealing with the phenomenon of 
“Prophetism” and the general his- 


tory of Israel from the death of 
Solomon to the beginning of the 
prophetic era, God’s Heralds takes 
up each of the Prophets in approxi- 
mately chronological order. For 
each of the Prophets, the book, 
sometimes in considerable detail, 
outlines his career and deals with 
his prophetic utterances in their 
historical setting. 

THE AUTHOR. Professor of 
Scripture for twenty-seven years, 
till his death in 1948, at Lyon, first 
at the Grand Seminary and then in 
the Facultés. catholiques, Monsieur 
J. Chaine was an avowed adversary 
of complication and pose. It would 
be deceptive to use the term 
“popularization” in reference to his 
writing, but he will always be 
acknowledged for the literary ex- 
pression of his marvelous ability to 
“make contact.” A taste for the 
concrete and picturesque, a grasp 
of the history of ideas, he excelled 
in his work of placing biblical facts 
in line with contemporary history— 
which caused them to take on a 
coloring of intense vitality. His 
genius of literary expression is the 
magnificent complement of his 
unique purpose in bringing this 
work to the apostolic equipment of 
the present and future Church. 


Price $3.95 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account... the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 


MACK-MILLER 





CANDLE CO., INC., Syracuse 1, New York New York - Chicago » Boston « New Orleans 








How the VIGIL LIGHT” Program 
Serves the Clergy in Zio Ways... 
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* Vigil Light is the 
trade name iden- 
tifying the votive 
lights made ex- 
clusively by Will 
& Baumer. 


Vigil Lights, made available to the 
faithful of your parish for their visible 
signs of prayer and devotion, serve a 
two-fold purpose 





1. Provide you with an- 
other means of build- 
ing more vigorous 
agieienel life in the 

parish; 


2. Provide increased rev- 
enues, through larger 
offerings at the Vigil 
Light stands, for sup- 
porting the good work 
of the Church. 


The representative of Will & Baumer 
who calls on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
your parish needs. If he does not men- 
tion it, ask him to explain the complete 
program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
able to you on request. 





CHURCH CANDLES 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America © Established 1855 
Syracuse * New York * Boston * Los Angeles * Chicago * Montreal 
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